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CONSCIENCE 
A. K. ROGERS 


PROPOSE in the following pages to examine certain as- 
| pects of that peculiar sort of experience which we com- 

monly refer to as a sense of duty. This experience, which 
ethical theory up to recent times has been rather generally 
disposed to take as an undisputed datum and which for the 
average man still remains enveloped in a haze of sentiment 
that forbids much critical discussion, it is just now the proper 
thing in various influential quarters to view with suspicion 
and dislike. I hasten to say that with such a tendency I 
am not wholly without sympathy, though it often goes to 
greater lengths than I am prepared to follow. I am not aware 
that there is any virtue to which it is safe to give an unquali- 
fied indorsement, and this is true of the virtue of moral rever- 
ence among the rest. To say nothing of the self-complacency 
to which it lends encouragement, an over-exuberance in our 
admirations almost always will be found putting an undue 
check upon a healthy exercise of the critical faculty. Hero 
worship directed toward imperfect human beings—-saints, 
statesmen, men of genius—besides nourishing in the recipi- 
ents of our approbation unpleasant traits of character seldom 
fails to limit an appreciation of other and competing forms of 
good; while even excellence as such cannot call forth an unre- 
strained enthusiasm without the risk of circumscribing the 
emotions and imprisoning the free play of spirit in schools and 
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sects and dogmas. At the same time one is hardly justified be- 
cause a thing may be abused in denying it all merit. There is 
some excuse for continuing to think that men will be better off 
for developing a conscience of a sort even if they entertain 
conscientious scruples about carrying it too far; the ideal of 
an entire freedom from all standards has still some pretty 
strong objections in experience to overcome. 

For my present purpose it will not be necessary to spend any 
more time on defining conscience than is required for making 
reasonably clear the sort of thing about which I am going on to 
speak. Practically everyone has had the experience on occa- 
sion, when inclined to some course of conduct, of finding his 
natural desire obstructed by a sense of uneasiness that arises 
on a sober contemplation of the thing that he proposes. It is 
immaterial at the moment what source we assign to this de- 
terrent; it appears as a matter of fact to have a variety of 
sources. In its cruder forms it may often seem no more than a 
vague reluctance due to unfamiliarity, the force of opposing 
habit, or the restraining influence of public disapproval; or 
again it may be relatively self-conscious and have its origin in 
an emotional antipathy toward some consequence against 
which other strains in our complex nature instinctively rebel. 
Whatever its source, however, it seems to spring spontaneous- 
ly from the depths of our human constitution in a way that we 
have little difficulty in distinguishing empirically from that 
other species of restraint on conduct which we call utilitarian 
or prudential. If I see effects that follow from some desired 
course of action which would mean pains entailed or pleasures 
forfeited, I then proceed in a different fashion; I compare the 
various consequences and decide where the resultant gain is 
greatest. But I do not in so far call this naturally a case of con- 
science. There are to be sure pleasures and pains attaching to 
conscience in its own right, and I might subject these to the 
test of utility and elect to violate my conscience if I thought I 
could do so at the expense of moderate pangs. But there would 
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be a pretty general agreement that in thus resorting to a pleas- 
ure calculus I should no longer be acting as a genuinely moral 
agent; conscience in its strict sense, whatever its ultimate re- 
wards, is a categorical imperative which claims authority to 
override immediate pleasure or desire. 

One other consequence follows from such an empirical de- 
scription; conscience acts primarily in the way of self restraint 
and self condemnation. I have, it is true, an almost irresistible 
temptation to apply my moral judgments to my neighbor also, 
and think that he “ought” to follow the same rules that I im- 
pose upon myself. But whatever our ultimate right to such an 
extension of the range of conscience, it is well to start by rec- 
ognizing that it-introduces complications which do not exist 
where a personal sense of duty is alone concerned. For one 
thing, when we undertake to dictate morally to other people 
practical considerations will arise that do not meet us in the 
former case; what, we shall need to ask, gives us the right to 
turn our reluctance to violate emotional taboos into a legisla- 
tive act and to insist that another man shall share our personal 
feelings? It is quite obvious that there is danger in this trans- 
fer; the difficulties that beset man’s common life, serious 
enough in any case, are notably increased by such a readiness 
to make over everyone into the pattern we personally prefer. 
But a still more fundamental reason for keeping, in theory, 
public and private morality apart lies in a factual difference 
that analysis discloses. Conscience is no mere feeling of dis- 
like, though dislike seems always to be a part of it; a sense of 
compulsion is also implicated in its nature. I admit that some 
care is needed here for drawing the dividing line. Most of us 
have a native propensity to invest with a moralistic flavor 
whatever for any reason we happen not to relish. Neverthe- 
less it is not very difficult when we set about it to distinguish 
between the mere dislike of anything and the feeling of moral 
obligation. And there is no occasion for the sense of restraint 
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which this last experience involves unless also there coexists 
along with the dislike some prompting activity to disregard it. 
In other words, conscience implies a dislike of something which 
at the same moment involves the machinery of desire, and it is 
only because it thus comes in conflict with desire that there 
arises the feeling of compulsion which is necessary to its being 
in the distinctive sense a case of duty. 

But while in this way constraint is inherent in the sense of 
duty as a personal affair, it is otherwise when we use the moral 
claim to regulate another person’s conduct. Here we have cut 
loose from the active element of desire. More often than not, 
perhaps, it is dislike pure and simple which leads us to condemn 
the acts of other men, and the less we feel a similar proclivity 
the more unhesitating is our censure apt to be; this is why 
judgments passed on others are normally more rigorous than 
those passed upon ourselves, since the influence of desire is nat- 
urally toward caution and moderation. It is true our condem- 
nation also may be at times accompanied by a fellow feeling 
for the sinner due to a recognition that we are subject to the 
same temptations; and in such a case it may be that what we 
do is to put ourselves imaginatively in his place and pass on to 
him by proxy the moral reluctance we should feel in a similar 
situation. Then our militant morality usually will be abated 
somewhat and we shall be more apt by finding excuses for his 
weakness to avoid the intolerance that constitutes the vice of 
moral zeal. But even here the primary judgment ought logi- 
cally to take the form, “this act would be wrong for me” ; and 
we still accordingly should have to ask ourselves whether, and 
why, we are justified in its transfer to another man whose na- 
ture may be such as to make a relevant difference. 

I perhaps have said enough about the form in general of the 
moral sense to prepare the ground for my more immediate 
problem. This problem hardly exists for the moral rigorist. 
There are for him certain absolute taboos whose authority is 
universal. Once recognized, we have then merely to apply 
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them alike to ourselves and to our neighbors; they set a stand- 
ard which tells us unequivocally what is right and wrong, and 
which leaves as the only moral question the decision whether 
we shall submit to conscience or be faithless to it. But this 
oversimplifies the moral situation. If we approach the matter 
from an empirical rather than a doctrinaire point of view the 
facts hardly will support a claim that in conscience we possess 
a perfectly straightforward organ of moral enlightenment. 
Like any other human judgment the moral judgment is often 
vague, ambiguous, and subject to revision. It is not true that 
I always know what is right even in my own case, while to set 
up as a universal authority in morals would be to render myself 
a nuisance if not an actual menace. And if this is the real situa- 
tion in which man finds himself, moral theory has a more com- 
plicated task than merely to point out self-evident maxims. It 
will have to scrutinize with much greater care the sources from 
which arise the feelings that exercise restraint upon desire, 
and in particular it will need to take account of the plain fact 
that these feelings do not always hold out against critical ex- 
amination, and so to reconsider seriously the question whether 
anything like a final standard is in reality attainable. 

For the sake of clearness it will be useful to distinguish two 
stages in such an inquiry, with the first of which I shall deal 
somewhat briefly. This has to do with the immediate and un- 
reasoned sources of moral protest. To make a list of these in 
anything like adequate detail would mean examining the en- 
tire moral life; I shall merely try to indicate that factors do 
exist capable of acting as the previous analysis implies. The 
simplest form of conscience, as there has already been occa- 
sion to remark, is the relatively blind force of inhibition due to 
custom. It hardly needs much proof that normal human nature 
is so constituted that any settled habit of conduct or opinion 
has a way of acting automatically to guard against infringe- 
ment of its rights. It sets up a protest whenever we are moved 
to try more unfamiliar paths, an uneasy sense that there is 
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something wrong which blocks antagonistic promptings. This 
is the basis of that innate conservatism of the human mind 
without which primitive morality would stand very little 
chance, and which still remains an active agent in more en- 
lightened stages. Even when one has come to think that some 
taboo which he has hitherto accepted is in fact not rationally 
binding—sexual or sumptuary scruples for example—a vague 
feeling of disquiet will probably continue to accompany its vio- 
lation until a new habit has had time to form. 

This cruder type of conscience has, however, obvious ra- 
tional defects whose nature is apparent when we compare it 
with certain other forms of emotional constraint. An example 
of this latter sort is furnished by the sympathetic feelings. 
Even a rather strong desire for personal enjoyment may, as 
experience shows, find itself held in check by a humane revul- 
sion against the harm we thereby cause some fellow creature. 
I presume it would be generally agreed that here we have a 
sounder basis for moral aversion than in the case of custom; 
and it is not difficult to see the reason for this judgment. Both 
may in the first instance seem equally immediate and instinc- 
tive; but when we look at them more closely we find a perti- 
nent distinction. Mere habit, we cannot very well help seeing, 
will no longer carry much compulsion after it is once recog- 
nized as the source of our moral hesitation; it can be sure of 
working only under cover, and the instinct of conservatism is 
wise in objecting, therefore, to too open a discussion of its ten- 
ets. If the moral agent once allows himself td realize that it is 
habit alone which is restraining him and then tries to argue ex- 
plicitly that it is always wrong to do what he has never done 
before, he is bound to become more or less aware that his foot- 
ing is insecure, and consequently he will be forced to turn in- 
stead to the extrinsic reasons for thinking this particular cus- 
tom laudable. But the same thing does not happen in any 
comparable degree in the case of the sympathetic feeling; to 
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bring sympathy before the mind is in no wise to destroy it, and 
may even serve to lend it added force as a.deterrent agency. 

But even the sympathetic conscience still falls short of the 
demands of a fully enlightened morality. I cannot stop with 
the bare presence of a restraining feeling without laying myself 
open to the charge of resting too heavily on a subjective and 
unprincipled foundation. For my personal satisfaction it may 
be enough that I do really feel this way. But if another man 
refuses to admit that the feeling has authority, I have in so far 
no apparent ground for arguing with him; and even as a per- 
sonal matter I am left too much at the mercy of contingent and 
changeable emotions to feel altogether comfortable. Empiri- 
cally this is a real drawback to sympathy as a moral legislator ; 
in its dependence on the accidental fluctuations of our emo- 
tional temperature it fails to insure the steadiness of moral 
principle that is presumably to be desired. Unless I am able to 
resort to considerations which, as intellectual or rational, will 
stand some chance of maintaining their ground regardless of 
the ebb and flow of feeling, my moral convictions are not un- 
apt to share in this mutability. 

However men are not in point of fact entirely at a loss for 
argument when the claims of a feeling such as sympathy are 
brought into court. It is possible to adduce further reasons for 
respecting them; and these reasons take a fairly well defined 
direction. I am, we will say, a manufacturer, and I can make a 
good deal of money by putting harmful drugs upon the market. 
Now if we possessed no sympathetic fellow feeling to begin 
with, the question of morality might very likely not arise at 
all. Nevertheless we are not wholly limited to such a plea; we 
might go on to back our protest by aiming at a further source 
of motivation that calls reasoned argument in play as well as 
emotional persuasion. We might try, that is, to arouse a man’s 
sense of intellectual self-respect by pointing out the disparity 
between the comparatively paltry benefit of a larger bank ac- 
count and the vastly greater good sacrificed for its attainment, 
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and by urging the shabbiness of a disregard for this disparity 
under the influence of merely selfish motives. Fortunately men 
do have some natural dislike of being recognized, or of having 
to recognize themselves, as petty, mean, incompetent to judge 
the relative worth of things, insensible to considerations that 
other men call rational; and by such an appeal it is sometimes 
possible to influence their conduct. 

It is true this last source of conscience still remains a feeling; 
it will have no effect upon a man so long as he does not really 
mind laying himself open to the charge of injustice, baseness, 
or unreason. But the new feeling has this advantage over sym- 
pathy, that it is enabled through the nature of the circum- 
stances that arouse it to contribute a real principle for arguing 
moral questions. In brief the principle it embodies is, that con- 
duct ought to be regulated by a preponderance of good; other- 
wise if we choose a lesser in preference to a greater good we 
lay ourselves open to the penalty of an emotional discontent. 
It is not, indeed, wholly true that other feelings which exercise 
restraint upon desire are incapable of being turned into some- 
thing that might be called a principle.- Any one of them can be 
generalized; thus we may be prepared to say that cruelty is a 
vice and therefore always wrong. But such a vice, as has fre- 
quently been pointed out, owes in ‘the main its universal and 
principled character to a verbal convention; we do not apply 
the word “cruel” to an act unless it already is assumed to merit 
disapproval. Consequently the generalization still leaves the 
underlying question open as to what acts in particular are 
cruel; for an answer it merely refers us to the fact that I feel 
a certain emotional response, and this, however decisive to the 
one who feels it, does not as such lend itself readily to debate. 
The principle that I should always choose the larger good is, 
on the contrary, up to a point a serviceable tool of reason; here 
men may meet on a common ground of argument that offers 
some hope of making a rational impression. 

The principle in question has in consequence played a con- 
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siderable réle in ethical speculation, and moralists indeed have 
sometimes been disposed to take it as an ultimate solution. 
This would however be too facile an assumption. Plainly it is 
not enough to tell us to prefer the greater good; there is still a 
large field open for a reasonable difference of opinion about 
what it is in which this good consists. A very cursory view of 
moral judgments is enough to show how widely at variance 
men often find themselves even in their more disinterested ap- 
praisals of competing values. Consider the traditional dispute 
between the moral rigorist and the utilitarian; thus we find 
the former exalting the claims of a personal integrity of con- 
science and prepared to risk a universal cataclysm rather than 
tell a lie or violate some other conscientious scruple, while to 
the latter this is no more than superstition and pernicious sel f- 
ishness. I do not say that the one opinion here is just as good 
as the other. But to all appearance both may honestly be held; 
and to try to mediate between the disputants by appealing to 
the principle of the greater good so long as they cannot agree 
which value is the greater will obviously not take us very far. 
Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely ; for the moral- 
ist to attempt to rationalize all these divergent judgments in 
the interest of some universal code of duties is a hopeless task. 
Any employment of the principle is accordingly foredoomed to 
failure if we ignore its fundamental limitations; an absolute 
and universal standard, empirically even though we shrink 
from granting this in theory, lies beyond our reach. But within 
limits it continues to be a useful instrument; and it is worth 
while endeavoring to make a little clearer what thése limits 
are. 

We may distinguish to begin with, as its least disputable 
function, its use within a field where the previous strictures 
are no longer fatal. People may'differ widely in their estimates 
of worth, but also they may be to an indefinite extent in virtual 
accord; more than this, they are often considerably less diver- 
gent than appears upon the surface. We are constantly acting 
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upon hasty and ill considered notions which represent no hon- 
est and realistic effort at self understanding; we take current 
judgments at their face value because people generally appear 
to be so certain of them, or we stop short with some facile 
pleasure or desire without troubling to raise questions about 
its ultimate rewards. Here consequently, where it is a matter 
not of feelings that are fundamentally in conflict but rather of 
latent judgments that command assent when brought to light, 
the principle can be put to use with visibly good results, not 
only for personal guidance but likewise as an instrument of 
public persuasion. If I wish to convince a man, for instance, 
that money or ambition falls short of being an authentic moral 
good, it is seldom, in a society more especially where such 
ideals are generally acclaimed, that I can make much headway 
by bandying moral epithets. My best chance lies in getting him 
to turn away from stereotyped assumptions to a critical assess- 
ment of concrete satisfactions; and then if he can be made to 
see how easy it is to exaggerate the real enjoyment one can get 
from costly pleasures or from the rewards of a shallow popu- 
larity alloyed with envy, as compared with the simple and nat- 
ural pleasures that require no such elaborate machinery, some 
of the disturbing complications of the moral life will very likely 
fall away. It is impossible but that a person of intelligence 
should recognize that many of the objects on which he is in- 
clined to set his heart are quite unable to substantiate their 
pretensions to importance when they are soberly examined; 
and especially when they come in conflict with natural human 
sympathies will they stir him to a sense of his own meanness 
and shortsightedness which is fatal to any lasting satisfaction. 
To live laborious days for the sake of a ribbon or a title, to 
sacrifice human affections and wholesome diversion to a swol- 
len bank account, to cheat and lie and double deal in order to 
enjoy a little brief authority and political prestige—no man 
with a sensitive intellectual conscience can very well fail of 
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some misgivings about the consistency of such conduct with 
any genuine standard. 

But while criticism in the light of relative values may aid in 
smoothing out conflicts in the moral judgment, always suppos- 
ing that men can be induced to face the facts, it has once more 
to be acknowledged that the method displays empirical limi- 
tations. Sooner or later we come up against opposing notions 
of the good which do not yield easily to rational adjudication. 
To return to the example that has just been cited: while it un- 
questionably is true that the aspirant after wealth or fame is 
often sacrificing realities for a shadow, it would be rash to say 
that this is always so. Such things after all are values in their 
own degree, and it would be going beyond our jurisdiction were 
we to lay it down as a universal law that they must always be 
inferior to competing goods. It is entirely conceivable that for 
a given man they constitute a source of gratification which in 
his own eyes justifies him in making them supreme; and if this 
turns out to be the case the principle of the greater good will 
itself lead him to dispute the consequences which his mentor 
draws from it. It is a matter of experience that such a possi- 
bility of variance is a corollary of human nature as we find it; 
to expect everyone to get his satisfaction from the selfsame 
objects is to overlook the obvious. And here consequently dif- 
ficulties force themselves upon the moral theorist; granting 
that in some sense man in so far as he is rational is bound to 
aim at the greater sum of good, what are we to do when there 
is a real difference of opinion as to where the good resides? Of 
course we may still maintain that somewhere there exists an 
actual standard with a universal application, and that the dif- 
ficulty only springs from our human inability to determine 
what the standard is. But this after all leaves our profession 
an academic one. Until we have settled on the standard we 
have no way of putting our faith to the test; and we need ac- 
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cordingly to supplement the principle before we can convert it 
into concrete moral judgments. 

There is one simple solution which moralists in practice not 
infrequently adopt; what fixes on a special estimate of values 
as the authoritative value may be the fact that it is mine. But 
two things cast doubt on the solution, One is the obvious con- 
sideration that this is a game which everyone can play, and if 
another man therefore has a different candidate for the réle of 
moral guide in which he professes to feel an equal confidence, 
I am thrown back on my original perplexities; all I can do is to 
insist that my rival is either stupid or dishonest, and while this 
is gratifying to my self-esteem it gets me nowhere in debate. 
And also it brings up the other point of doubt—the drawbacks 
likely to attach to any claim to moral infallibility. The prac- 
tical objection to an authoritative moral standard as employed 
by human beings is the encouragement it lends to the habit of 
intolerance; and this is so dangerous a trait that any moral 
theory ought, it would seem, to take some special pains to 
guard against it. 

At the opposite extreme is the thoroughgoing moral an- 
archism which would disallow our right altogether to pass gen- 
eral moral judgments, leaving the good a matter of personal 
temperament or taste uncomplicated by the need to consult a 
common standard. In this we at least avoid the snare of self- 
righteousness and moral prejudice, and in theory it presents a 
simple and manageable issue. But it suffers the defect that men 
generally will have a strong reluctance to accept it—a reluc- 
tance which they may have some trouble in defending but 
which nevertheless is there. The denial of our right to pass 
comprehensive social judgments will have to meet a protest 
from something in our nature as supposedly rational creatures, 
since it leaves the common and co-operative human life disor- 
derly and meaningless; and while this bias toward lucidity and 
order may possibly be itself an unfounded prejudice, it is so 
embedded in our mental makeup that it cannot for any long 
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time together go unheeded. We are confronted then by two 
demands whose reconciliation is not wholly on the surface; in- 
stinctively we are disposed to some considerable extent to pass 
on our moral disapprovals to our neighbors, while at the same 
time reasons can be produced for questioning whether any 
sound excuse is to be pleaded for this tendency outside the 
presence in experience of feelings which, if others do not share 
them, can only owe their social authority to the power of coer- 
cion. What are we to do about the situation? 

In the first place I think we shall have to accept empirically 
this verdict that any standard, if we are going to apply it where 
others are concerned, must unavoidably contain an element of 
dogmatism. Apart from an initial community of feeling we 
have no starting point for moral argument, and the only con- 
clusive evidence for such a common basis would be its actual 
existence as a social fact; that the feeling happens to be strong 
in me is in itself no sufficient ground for saying that someone 
else has it or that he “ought” to have it. Even if I am able to 
persuade myself that it exists potentially in other men—and 
such a chance is always open—this remains an act of faith due 
to my own sense of its paramount importance; there is no ex- 
act science of human nature to render it more than a presump- 
tion. It does not follow that I am without the right to act as if 
a moral judgment were sufficiently universal to be publicly im- 
posed; any act whatever involves in point of fact an element of 
faith, and if we were never to allow ourselves to act until we 
were possessed of certain knowledge the business of the world 
would be brought to an abrupt conclusion. Nevertheless when 
we once see that this is how the matter stands, its rational com- 
plexion is materially affected; and in several ways this has a 
bearing on the moral program. 

Thus it limits, to begin with, the force of a strictly moral 
reprobation toward those we regard as sinners. Since I can 
seldom be quite sure what is going on in another person’s mind 
it is hazardous to pass judgment on him as a moral recusant; 
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if the peculiar feeling which in myself is the condition of a sense 
of guilt happens not to be native to him—and so far as my ac- 
tual knowledge goes this may be the case—to blame him for 
having a nature that is different from mine is an act of moral 
arrogance. Let me repeat that from this it does not follow that 
I am logically debarred from any jnterference with his con- 
duct; there are two grounds on which I may justify myself in 
such an interference. I may on the one hand feel reasonably 
confident that the sources of my personal way of judging are 
latent in him and so may undertake for his own good to do what 
seems advisable to promote a better insight, by correction or 
by moral suasion. The former method more especially is a 
risky one and opens the way to the dangers of moral trucu- 
lence, but it would be rash to deny it any place in moral educa- 
tion; at least where we have to do with children it is unlikely 
ever to be entirely supplanted, however well grounded the ob- 

-jections to its traditional abuses. Or, in the second place, we 
may simply dislike some kinds of action so intensely that re- 
gardless of the agent’s wishes we set ourselves dogmatically in 
opposition. Here also we are taking a moral chance. When in 
particular the act is one that is mainly the agent’s own concern 
our mere antipathy to it is always a dubious ground for forcible 
intervention; and even when it has wider possibilities of harm 
these need to be rather serious to outweigh the insidious evils 
that arise from a general habit of meddling with free self-ex- 
periment. Nevertheless we cannot in principle very well give 
up our claim to the privilege to putting a stop to conduct that 
makes too grave a threat against a wider good, subject of 
course to the limits imposed by good sense, open-mindedness, 
and an adequate knowledge of the facts. 

Meanwhile in the interest of practice even more than that of 
theory it remains advisable to keep separate the differences of 
mental attitude which these various discriminations logically 
involve. Thus the motive of good will or sympathy which aims 
primarily at moral education not only is different from that of 
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personal dislike, but the two have difficulty in co-existing in 
the mind; we cannot well yield to moral indignation without at 
least a temporary loss of sympathetic interest. And neither 
feeling is identical with the sense of moral blameworthiness as 
I have been defining this. Moral blame may likewise go along 
at times with good will and a desire to be helpful, but here too 
the alliance is precarious; it requires some effort to retain a 
tolerant sympathy toward those we think are violating con- 
science. And there is a similar disparity in the case of moral 
indignation, though it is one less easy to keep clear. The latter 
phrase is in fact somewhat misleading, since indignation is a 
feeling of dislike rather than a case of moral reprobation in the 
proper sense; and it is just because we thus are able to dislike 
an act without presuming that the agent of necessity is faith- 
less to his own conception of the good and so a “sinner,” that 
effective indignation may be relatively free from that unction 
which is apt to lend a flavor of self-righteousness to strictly 
moralistic judgments. 

A second point is of more immediate interest for my present 
purpose. It follows from a denial of absolute moral rulings and 
from the réle which empirical and therefore unpredictable feel- 
ings of approval and disapprobation play that any judgment 
involving strictly moral praise or blame must be a concrete 
judgment which waits upon the special circumstances in detail 
that set the stage for action, alike the external circumstances 
and the emotional susceptibilities of the one who judges. ‘The 
fallibility of practical judgments of any sort in advance of this 
call to action is indeed a matter of common observation; usu- 
ally they depend unduly on particular precedents or stock gen- 
eralizations, and even when we make the effort to translate 
them into specific situations it is seldom possible to anticipate 
a future emergency so as to be quite certain what its appeal is 
going to be when it actually confronts us. As a consequence it 
cannot very well be the business of the moral theorist to act as 
a monitor of conscience. What constitutes a duty is something 
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for each man to settle for himself when all the evidence is in, 
which means as a working rule when it becomes time for him to 
act. But while the moralist thus enters a very disputable field 
when he sets out to tell us that such and such a thing is right or 
wrong, there is left a related undertaking in which he may more 
profitably engage. He may endeavor to set forth, that is, the 
psychological conditions most likely to result in sound moral 
judgments irrespective of what their content in particular may 
be. It is this which has been my special objective in the pres- 
ent article, and I am now prepared to give it more immediate 
attention. 

It will be convenient to continue to keep separate the utili- 
tarian and the more strictly moralistic aspects of the ethical 
situation. It is a corollary of what I have been saying that in 
the field where it seems least feasible to avoid general legisla- 
tive rules—the field of social action—the former aspect is the 

‘one that needs to be kept primarily in view. This is not to say 
that the task of laying down social commands and prohibitions 
is itself free from the difficulties already cited. Nevertheless it 
can be simplified substantially if we are willing to shed our 
disposition to apportion degrees of moral guilt and to confine 
ourselves to a reckoning of consequences in terms of what men 
commonly agree to think of as harmful or beneficial. Here at 
least the nature of our problem is left relatively free from am- 
biguities; and the chances are that the occasions for disagree- 
ment, if not on the intrinsic excellence of competing ends at 
least on the advisability of using social force to further them, 
will be materially reduced. It is to the inveterate disposition 
to universalize our private likes and dislikes that the responsi- 
bility is due for the most stubborn conflicts in the field of social 
morals; if we could rid ourselves of the persuasion that be- 
cause some special form of good—piety or aesthetic taste or 
the amenities of polite behavior—strikes us as much to be de- 
sired it ought therefore to be legislated into the habits of the 
community, or if we could approach sumptuary laws or birth 
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control or moral censorship without ascribing personal vicious- 
ness to dissenters, we should be much more likely to come toa 
mutual understanding. We should then have only to meet the 
specific question: How serious must admitted evils be, or how 
considerable the advantage in the way of positive gain, to jus- 
tify interfering with that individual freedom which also has a 
claim to social consideration. About the answer differences of 
judgment would doubtless still exist, but the case would be a 
justiciable one. Most people are ready to admit that good or 
evil consequences should attain a certain bulk before the risk 
is justified that attaches always to compulsion, while on the 
other hand not many would refuse to say that the bulk may at 
times be great enough to make the risk inevitable; and if the 
moral obsessions standing in the way of a candid survey and 
appraisal of the entire group of consequences were removed, 
it is not unlikely the dispute might be reduced to manageable 
limits. 

It is, however, in the residual problem that I am more par- 
ticularly interested here. Waiving the question as to where the 
desirable limits of social interference lie, there still remains a 
broad field in which moral judgments commonly claim the 
right to exercise a general authority, if not upon the political 
conduct of the citizen at any rate upon his conscience. I have 
already given my reasons for thinking that the difficulty is an 
honest one, since neither of the opposing claims from which it 
springs finds it a simple matter to make good its case in any un- 
qualified way. On the assumption that all value preferences, 
for my human recognition, rest in the end on feelings which 
psychologically are my private property, 1 am brought to 
something like a logical impassé. It would in theory, as I have 
said, be easy going if I could persuade myself either that a 
feeling has no relevance whatever outside my personal domain, 
or else that the sensé of approval which for me determines 
value is ipso facto final, so that in my own particular set of 
preferences I can believe that the cosmic whole is speaking. 
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Against the first alternative the objection lies—and it is a good 
psychological objection even if it is not logically decisive— 
that my emotional constitution does not readily accept the 
consequences; and a universal tolerance which it is practically 
impossible to achieve is of no great service to us. And in the 
other alternative our native modesty must on consideration, it 
would seem, decline to acquiesce. Theoretically a middle 
ground exists; if there is such a thing as a generic human na- 
ture, it will in an intelligible sense supply an objective basis for 
a possible standard in so far as I have reason to suppose that 
a given approval which individually I feel has as well this com- 
mon backing. But for practice the question still is left unan- 
swered: Which of my more or less miscellaneous approvals 
are thus valid in the larger human sense? And I am according- 
ly thrown back again either on a unanimity of opinion which 
does not exist, or on the force of a psychological conviction; in 
other words I am left with no logically decisive test. 

If the situation really is as I have thus described it there is 
nothing left to do but to accept it. But this acquiescence is it- 
self not without consequences of a positive sort. If it leaves 
unsettled the locus of our problematic standard at least it may 
tell us things about the state of mind most likely to be profita- 
ble in the task of looking for it, and in this way may even throw 
some light on the nature of certain of the values of which it is 
composed. 

What most obviously it serves to recommend is a greater ex- 
tension of the habit of moral tolerance than our practice com- 
monly admits; and this has a claim that grows upon reflection. 
The special occasion for the difficulties I have been noticing 
has lain in the undoubted fact that men do differ rather widely 
in what they regard as the most valuable elements of human 
good. Now it does not follow from this diversity that one is 
logically compelled to give up the quest for some basis of com- 
parison and to say that all judgments are valid in the same de- 
gree; nevertheless it is reasonable to suppose that by giving 
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candid consideration to all sorts of claims we are more apt to 
reach an understanding of the possibilities of human life than 
if we stood pat upon the very limited set of preferences that 
come easiest to us. The drawback of moral dogmatism is not 
only that it leads us to cultivate a censorious attitude toward 
our fellow men and so stands in the way of the friendly and 
sympathetic virtues, but even more that it impoverishes the 
fund of human good and substitutes for a catholic receptivity 
of mind a niggardly spirit which reacts unfavorably even on 
our own chance of satisfaction. To escape these consequences 
we shall need to encourage actively the habit of trying to enter 
into forms of good that do not naturally appeal to us, and to 
check our first tendency to think that tastes other than our own 
are fit subjects only for indifference, condescension, or out- 
right blame. And this means abandoning the state of mind 
most congenial to the zealous moralist, for which it seems to be 
the good man’s duty to refuse at all costs to compromise con- 
victions through having any sort of commerce with claims that 
cast doubt on their finality and self sufficiency; with the result 
that moral fervor has commonly not been notable for much 
breadth of sympathy and vision. 

At the same time we are not to overlook the logical limits of 
this inference. It does not tell us that all pretenses equally de- 
serve our sympathy. Pragmatically it only counsels us to ap- 
proach them with an open mind and give them an opportunity 
to defend themselves; if after this we still find them antipa- 
thetic the result will have to be accepted like any other fact of 
ultimate experience. But hereupon one further corollary fol- 
lows in the way of counsel, though the everyday moralist may 
have perhaps a little more trouble in allowing it. 

Even this residual bias, namely, we may fairly be recom- 
mended to accept without forgetting that it does rest after all 
upon a private feeling, and that a feeling can never claim any 
absolute authority; when we are most fully persuaded of its 
merits we shall still do well to keep in mind the limitations that 
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follow from its status, and to temper our dogmatism with em- 
pirical caution. The reason why such an attitude may give rise 
to moral hesitancy is our natural readiness to feel that a value 
cannot be sincerely and wholeheartedly adopted unless we 
close our thoughts to any question about its supreme and final 
excellence. And in fact this may require some intellectual ef- 
fort. But it is by no means an impossibility; and what makes 
it possible is a distinction which on first view the working mor- 
alist is apt to overlook. 

The thing of which we can be reasonably assured as the out- 
come of a critically tested experience is that a given estimate of 
excellence is for us a valid one; it defines, we may have sound 
reason for believing, our moral constitution, and we cannot 
ignore it therefore without failing in our quest for happiness. 
Any active scepticism here might well affect the sources of the 
moral life and put in jeopardy its practical effectiveness; if I 
cannot feel convinced that what I am working for is genuinely 
worth my while I shall find it hard to take the business very se- 
riously. But the assurance never can be quite the same when 
I turn from my personal good to the pretensions of this good to 
define a universal nature. That this is what a value naturally 
purports to do I have already presupposed, nor do I see how 
the tendency is to be entirely escaped so long as I feel a value 
strongly. But it may very well be questioned to what extent it 
is in the interest of morals to cultivate the same grade of as- 
surance here that is proper and almost necessary in the other 
case, since it is just such an unfaltering certitude that the uni- 
verse is committed to this or that value in particular to the ex- 
clusion of competitors out of which moral intolerance arises. 

And while therefore we can scarcely afford to aim at a scep- 
tical impartiality toward values as these serve to set for us a 
personal goal, it is very possible that, as one condition of an 
ultimate sanity, we ought to go a little slow in passing on the 
first exuberance of our moral enthusiasms to the realm of cos- 
mic nature. In order to hold in check our native propensity to 
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see no good outside the narrow purview of our private and al- 
ways limited organs of appreciation, we shall do well to form 
the habit of mounting on occasion to the more rarefied heights 
of a universal contemplation, and viewing disinterestedly even 
our own most cherished values apart from the fervor of pur- 
suit. What I have in mind I may perhaps illustrate most easily 
in terms of literary criticism. I suppose it might be set down 
as a large criterion that to attain the highest rank a novelist 
will need to be morally more or less uncommitted, to occupy 
an elevation above his characters and to depict their actions 
impartially as facts of natural history instead of using them 
as a mouthpiece for recommending some favorite philosophy 
of his own—provided of course he does not spoil his good in- 
tentions by insinuating, as realists have been known to do, 
that this same morally unbiassed attitude which as an artist 
he adopts is itself the substitute for other values in the actual 
realm of conduct. Thus, for example, one can hardly return 
to Kipling after the first glamor has had time to fade without 
being impressed by the serious deductions that have to be 
made from his standing as an artist through such a failure in 
aloofness. One finds himself hedged in by the emotional limi- 
tations of the good imperialist; everywhere a particular sort 
of admiration undertakes to coerce his suffrage and to offer a 
touchstone through which all other types of character and 
opinion are tested and found wanting; and the outcome is an 
unavoidable defect in realism which frustrates the desire, in- 
separable from any rational standard, to see things as they are. 

Such a critical detachment is, then, one of the contributions 
that art may make to morals; but it can perform its service 
without affecting seriously the genuineness of our practical 
moral interests. It does not detract from the proper emphasis 
upon a value that we should decline to overemphasize it; and 
such an overemphasis is a natural consequence of an uninter- 
rupted preoccupation with concrete emotions unrelieved by 
any attempt to get outside them and see them in perspective. 
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For no form of good can possibly have all the significance we 
tend to feel belongs to it while we are under the sway of its 
purely emotional compulsion. When we see it in relation to 
the whole of life we are bound to realize that however valid in 
its place it is not a final standard of perfection; and for this 
salutary recognition it is essential we should be prepared at 
times to get away from its more immediate claims. Because 
we are thus enabled to discount these claims is not in the least 
a reason why we should not continue to pursue it with a sense 
of its real and even for practice its paramount importance; but 
it will help save us from the pomposity which is the natural 
fruit of an insistence that one form of good should rule the 
world. A slightly satirical eye for absurdities even in the most 
earnest exercise of the moral conscience is a prophylactic 
which may help prevent some moral ailments, while it has no 
need, if we take due care, to stand in the way of wholesome 
moral preferences. 

And safeguarded by the intellectual habits I have been rec- 
ommending we may return to the search for specific duties 
with some assurance that we stand a chance of not going too 
far astray. With due allowance made for the insecurity of 
the feelings that establish values it is still possible to utilize 
the principle of the greater good in a way to serve most prac- 
tical needs. And since the limitation of this principle lies not 
in itselfi—few men will refuse to grant it in the abstract—but 
in the conditions that circumscribe its application, we can add 
with no great risk one further clause to the tentative descrip- 
tion of a general moral standard. While differences in men’s 
notions of the good set bounds to the use of moral denunciation 
in terms of the special content of the moral judgment, we are 
somewhat less restricted in connection with its general form. 
We have, that is, a warrant in logic for condemning anyone, if 
not for the conclusions which he reaches, at least for a refusal 
to put in practice the only method of arriving at a rational con- 
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clusion—a reason, it may be remarked, why an intolerance 
toward intolerance is not quite so inconsistent as at first it may 
appear. If a man himself admits that the greater good can 
claim authority, he already has deprived himself of any sound 
excuse in case he is indifferent or dishonest in the task of seek- 
ing impartially to discover where the greater good resides. And 
since this is primarily a matter for the intellect rather than the 
emotions it is open to a relatively convincing test, and so justi- 
fies less hesitancy in the use of moral blame than we might feel 
was allowable in other cases. 


Rockport, MASSACHUSETTS 





INTELLECTUALISM AND MORALITY 
‘EDWARD F. METTRICK 


T WOULD be a nice question of the schools to ask what 
| effect, if any, the study of ethics has upon conduct: for 
even if we assume that those addicted to the perusal of 
moral treatises are better men than the average of their fel- 
lows, it can hardly be taken for granted that such superior 
virtue is the direct result of those studies. On the other hand 
it may be, and I will not prejudice the inquiry. I must, how- 
ever, say that while moral philosophers have shown faith in 
the efficacy of principle over conduct by their very zeal to 
pillory “unsound” ethical principles and to have “sound” ones 
recognized and accepted, there is plenty of support for the 
view that such confidence has been misplaced. 

The evidence will be found in the pages of the selfsame mor- 
alists. For while there have been perfervid enthusiasts to sup- 
pose that one blinding perception of the majesty of the moral 
law or of the transcendence of pure goodness would carry the 
beholder willy-nilly across the world and its winding ways, 
there too often emerges a wistful longing that such actually 
were the case. There have been moralists primarily intent 
that we should understand the nature of good and evil so that, 
whether we subsequently did well or ill, we might at all events 
be distinguished by the moral consciousness of our actions 
from the unwitting beasts that know not these things. And 
there have been others convinced of the insufficiency of this 
pure understanding, men eager to join the office of preacher 
or magistrate to that of thinker and intent primarily on the 
exhortation or even the compulsion of men to right action. 

Yet it would be strange to deny the implication of moral 
theory with moral conduct and so, if there have been philoso- 
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phers to sever practical morality from the intellectual proc- 
esses and to place it somehow in the keeping of non-rational 
forces and if, on the other hand, there have been thinkers to 
bind ethics to a bald understanding of logical distinctions, 
often proceeding so far as to assign ethics as a harmless pas- 
time to such as have a mind for these things, we might look a 
little further to the end that the integrity of ethics should 
stand unimpaired. 

Now without implying that the resultant theory must itself 
be an intellectualistic one, I take it that any theory must be 
arrived at by an effort of reason and I will mention first that 
so-called Socratic view which sees virtue as knowledge and sin 
as ignorance. But how inept a theory! Do not the very chil- 
dren know what they ought to do and do not old men fail in 
the performance? We need no Ovid to remind us that we see 
the better and follow the worse. We admit the theory of moral- 
ity must be the theory of moral conduct, but yet, when the 
philosopher has grasped the nature of good and evil and has 
set it down as clearly as his pen can, is he assured that right 
action will follow without more ado or must he wait on the 
preacher or on some other for the translation of that right 
knowledge into its due action? In short, is a knowledge of right 
action sufficient? Some few have thought it was, have thought 
a mere digital demonstration of virtue sufficient to produce a 
virtuous life, and they are correct at least to the amount (how- 
ever small it may be) that we should all be somewhat loath to 
deny utterly the power of goodness to touch the lives of men. 
For virtue, as Cicero says, si videri posset mirabiles excitaret 
amores. To the contrary, however, there have been men pain- 
fully convinced of the necessity of measures whereby men 
might haply be brought to the performance of that which it 
was right for them to do. Possibly we shall be easily forgiven 
for doubting the efficacy of mere knowledge as a guaranty of 
moral conduct. Have we not in the commonwealth laws and 
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officers and jails? And are they not there to assist many to per- 
form what they already know well they ought to do? 

The intellectualist seems in hopeless case, but are the alter- 
natives any better? It was, for example, held by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, not the least perceptive of moralists, that the moral 
quale was a kind of sense such that the good man instantly saw 
the viciousness of ill conduct, much as we almost all perceive a 
bad smell and turn away from it in disgust. Against him it 
was urged by Bishop Butler that a man without olfactory 
sense (or with a depraved sense) might very well revel in the 
beastliness of smells and that we should also be utterly with- 
out remedy if we found a man lacking in Shaftesbury’s moral 
sense and wanted to bring him to the performance of right ac- 
tion. And Butler was right. If we do not see that slavery and 
child labor and gambling and warfare are wrong, how shall we 
be made to see? If we have not eyes to see, we are blind; and 
by Shaftesbury’s very statement of the case there are no moral 
spectacles to correct our faulty senses. 

But where stands Butler? He has pointed to a conscience 
within man that has lawful authority. to control and direct 
action. Yet if our conscience is not stirred by the wrongfulness 
of the alleged vices, what remedy is there? The Bishop sug- 
gests we should sit down for a cool hour and weigh the advan- 
tages that lie before us. But he has, as well, emphatically de- 
nied the aptitude of this utilitarianism. We have not the power 
to make such calculation as is required. Besides, the happiness 
of the world is the concern, not of us, but of him who is the 
‘ Lord and Proprietor of it. And if, to turn the argument round 
on himself, we have no conscience or a perverted one, what 
remedy has Butler? I fear he has none beyond the pious hope 
of a big stick in the future and the present power of its threat 
to turn us from the error of our ways. Even if we allow But- 
ler’s fundamental contention that there is in man one identical 
moral nature, that we have one and all of us the same basic 
conscience, we yet find him wistfully saying that conscience, if 
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it had might as it has right, wowld rule the world. We are still 
faced with the question as to how a man shall be brought to 
the performance of his duty. 

If, however, there were any man perfectly endowed with 
Shaftesbury’s moral sense or with Butler’s conscience, he 
would, presumably, be good and his conduct would be moral 
without more ado; but it is essential to Butler’s position that 
many men—perhaps all men—possess adequate moral guid- 
ance without necessarily doing the works of conscience. This, 
of course, is the whole point of the moral consciousness in eth- 
ics. It is Butler’s view that conscience obliges us to act, but 
does not necessitate our so doing. Conscience may indeed com- 
pel (few will deny that), but it compels the good rather than 
the bad and it is no guaranty that we shall act aright. On this 
point Butler is almost as pessimistic as Kant who nearly de- 
spaired of finding one man to act wholly from duty. 

With Shaftesbury the case is not very different. At times he 
speaks as though the moral sense operated unerringly and 
identically in all men. And then the good men are good. But 
the existence of vicious men and of those intermediates whom 
the moral sense does not infallibly drive to right action, forces 
him, as it forces Butler in the Sermons, to appeal to the felicific 
effects of virtue. It forces him to appeal to the eternal and im- 
mutable nature of virtue and it forces him, from this and from 
the constitution of man, to declare that virtue is the good and 
vice the ill of everybody. If we only think in a cool hour, we 
shall see our advantages lie on the side of virtue. 

In each case the “remedy” has come near to a utilitarian cal- 
culation of happiness. But if we are to judge by the number 
of men whom the moralists continue to reprobate as doing 
something less than the works of virtue, we must conclude it 
has not been very effective. In short, neither Shaftesbury nor 
Butler has taken us beyond the lament of Ovid that we see 
better and do worse. 
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Now the intellectualistic theory of morals does not posit, so 
far as Iam aware, any special nature of the knowledge that it 
supposed to determine men to action. And so, as we have ar- 
rived at some sort of utilitarianism, which is of the nature of 
an intellectual process, let us see if this can fare better than 
did Shaftesbury’s and Butler’s first thoughts in this matter of 
guaranteeing the performance of due action. It hardly seems 
to. For utility springs from hedonism and once we advance 
beyond the pleasure of the moment, as we are bound to do if 
we introduce a valuation of this pleasure against that, our 
theory fails precisely through this weakness of the calculated 
end to produce action. As Rashdall said, the hedonistic epicure 
knows well that lobster salad will produce dyspepsia, knows 
well that a night’s agony is greater than this brief present 
pleasure, and yet he eats! Nor, to jump to higher utilitarian- 
ism, was Stuart Mill’s conviction that supreme utility lies in 
the golden rule followed by any remarkable increase in the 
practice of Christian virtues. This kind of knowledge hardly 
seems to bind men to action. If it does, why should not Socra- 
tes have turned Alcibiades into the best of men? 

Nor does that perception of the grounds of our obligation, 
of which the English Intellectualists speak, carry us any fur- 
ther in this matter. As Samuel Clarke knows, we assent to the 
speculative proposition but dissent from the practical. I sup- 
pose, for example, it is fairly clear to any who will consider it 
for a moment, that a man embarking on a railway journey re- 
ceives a service for which it is right he should pay; and yet I 
would not vouch for the financial prosperity of any railway 
company that should so trust to men’s unfettered sense of 
equity.as to withdraw all its inspectors of tickets. We should 
sooner arrive at that communistic paradise where the railways 
are to carry all and sundry for nothing, anywhere and as often 
as they please, than that men in general should act on this clear 
knowledge of their obligations. Again, ten shillings, the annual 
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cost of an English radio license, is small compared with the 
price of any other amusement and the receipt of a value and 
the obligation to pay are both fairly obvious. Yet the number 
of defaulters is not small and the number of those who run to 
take out a license on the approach of the “detector van”’ is 
instructively large. 

Remarking on the many manifest failures to perform ac- 
tions which are intellectually so obligatory, Samuel Clarke of- 
fered two solutions: (1) that there was need of instruction, 
and (2) that there were gross perversion and wickedness in the 
world. As to the instruction, it was Socrates’ opinion that vir- 
tue could be taught, yet he hardly taught it to his favorite pupil 
Alcibiades; and the cynical Mandeville observed that the 
charity children, who had no lack of moral instruction, actual- 
ly turned out to be public nuisances! So perhaps we must ac- 
quiesce in Clarke’s alternative. Is there a bad streak in human- 
ity? And is there no ethical way of guaranteeing that men shall 
follow the plain moral indication before their eyes? There re- 
main, you say, the persuasion of philosophy and the incentive 
of religion. But though an ethic is often part of a system of 
philosophy whose total weight gives force to its obligation, it 
is not open for us to be certain just which of the many phi- 
losophies our hearers will accept; and as for religion, I find no 
assurance in the lives of religious men, either now or in history, 
that men by becoming religious will also become moral. They 
may do so, but that is not what I want. Let us return to knowl- 
edge. 


Whichever way we turn, however, it looks as if we shall be 
left with a nerveless “ought” as the mainstay of ethics; for 
even those who were strongest in their emphasis on the intel- 
lectual element seem to grow shy at the end. Spinoza stands 
almost alone in asserting the will and the intellect to be one, 
yet he comes in the end near to an ethical nihilism, at least to 
an acquiescence in the ways of a deity who is beyond our hu- 
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man distinctions of good and evil. And we are looking for a 
knowledge that will bind us to act. On Socrates is fathered the 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge, yet he can find no teachers 
of this virtue and is sure we have not in matters of conduct a 
knowledge comparable to that by which a man is enabled to 
make a pair of shoes and teach another to do the same. Like- 
wise Plato, though he placed ethics beside geometry as the 
perfect science, was convinced we had not in our grasp that 
knowledge of ultimate moral values which alone could inform 
perfect conduct. The engineer can build a bridge but the mor- 
alist cannot make a good man. Even if he could teach him 
“moral principles” (as every work on ethics professes), he 
cannot assure us the pupil will put them into practice. So per- 
haps there is something else required, as Antisthenes rejoined. 
To the moral knowledge of Socrates, do we not also need his 
moral will? Is there not some divine portion required to pro- 
duce a good life? Must we not, with St. Thomas, desiderate 
the grace of God to aid our intellectual knowledge? For, as the 
theologians have it, to the will and knowledge of God there is 
conjoined his goodness. And this is precisely Kant’s point: 
that the moral will and not knowledge is the core of morality. 

Now I do not propose to deny Kant’s tautology that it is 
goodness that makes the good man good, but I must ask two 
questions: is the good will ultimate; and is it enough? 

As to the second question, I have no hesitation in saying it 
is not enough. There have been men of good will and con- 
science to lead humanity into strange devices and it is by no 
means sufficient for their fellows and their successors that they 
meant well or believed themselves right, no matter with what 
intensity of conviction or honesty of purpose. The conse- 
quences weigh too heavily on us for that. Hobbes tells us, “if 
every man were allowed this liberty of following his con- 
science, in such difference of consciences, they would not live 
together in peace an hour.’” We do not trust to our doctor’s 


* Elements of Law (ed. Tonnies), Part IT, chap. v. 
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good will and we are coming at long last to distrust that of the 
politician. Good will and ignorance are the seed plot of bigot- 
ry and “in political action knowledge is even more required 
than good intentions.”” Moreover, we can cite Kant as wit- 
ness, for with Kant the good will is not the vapid sentimental- 
ity which too often passes current for virtue but a will intent 
on a rational end. It is assuredly a matter of knowledge, 
though, unfortunately, Kant often regarded it as merely for- 
mal and of a very simple nature. The wayfaring man needs no 
philosopher to instruct him in his perfect duty. He has but to 
ask, Is this I propose to myself capable of standing as a law for 
all men? Quite simple, you see. Simple perhaps while we re- 
main within our own village and the harvests are good and 
industries flourish and parson marries us and buries us and 
teaches us to fear God and honor the king. But if we have left 
our monitor and will seek reasons for the fear of God and the 
honor of the king, we are adrift. For how shall we be sure that 
all men can will the objective imperative unless we know also 


that it comes within the kingdom of ends? Here Kant’s opti- 
mism failed. The union of all rationals in a kingdom of ends 
is possible and not actual, something to be attained at the end 
of time when we reach the summum bonum and for this rea- 
son, we are stultified by ignorance. The willing of the kingdom 
of ends depends on a unity of knowledge which we do not 


possess. 

How shall we even will one categorical imperative? The 
virtues brought out by Kant’s own discussion of specific 
wrongs (contemplated suicide, borrowing money without 
hope to repay, neglect of personal talent, and neglect of our 
fellows in distress) only hold good if we presuppose the ends 
which Kant has assumed. I insist we must be able to will the 
maxim and I mean our knowledge must be sufficient to cover 
all eventualities. The wayfaring man can be as just and hon- 
est as the philosopher. We can all be good “according to our 


* Delisle Burns, Political Ideals, p. 290. 
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lights,” but if we step beyond the accustomed norms of the vil- 
lage green we are lost. We are ready to fall under the condem- 
nation of Hobbes. 

Moral sense and conscience are not enough. Robespierre 
held it was mere sentimentality to regard the lives of individu- 
als when principles were at stake; and who shall praise and 
who shall blame the Incorruptible? There are so many ready . 
on either side that we are in doubt. The ends we pursue in this 
poor world of ours are so incongruous and so disharmonious 
that we cannot decide. In war the claims of humanity are for- 
gotten in the struggle of each side to win, but who shall say 
men have ever done wrong in fighting for a side? The very 
prophets of God have argued they were right to choose a part. 

And this brings us to the first question. The good will is not 
enough, neither is it ultimate. I mean that Shaftesbury’s moral 
sense and Butler’s conscience need to be informed and can only 
be informed on a basis of existing knowledge because the evi- 
dence of various times and places forbids us to suppose there 
exists any /umen naturale sufficient by mere logical deduction 
to guide all men in perfect action. Also I mean that neither the 
good will nor the bad will is the moving force of what we call 
conduct. 

We are taught, somehow as children are taught at school, 
that moral principles are known and that it is the business of 
the moral agent to conform to them. Thus, for example, Sir 
James Mackintosh declared that “morality makes no discov- 
eries” and Buckle, the historian, enlarged upon his opinion. 
“To do good to others, to sacrifice for their benefit your own 
wishes, to love your neighbor as yourself, to forgive your ene- 
mies . . . . these and a few others are the sole essentials of 
morals, but they have been known for thousands of years and 
not one jot or tittle has been added to them.’” Yet how do we 
do good to others? The criminal and the insane we incarcer- 
ate; the workman we pay “at trade union rates” —if the trade 

* Buckle, History of Civilization in England (Robertson’s edition), p. 103 and note. 
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union is strong enough; the foreigner we seek to kill in war 
time and to outdo in commercial rivalry in peace time (with or 
without tariffs) ; the friend and neighbor, if Freud has spoken 
correctly, we treat with such sublimated jealousy as will pass 
muster. 

But, you rejoin, the principle says we ought to do good and 
ought not to act toward men with this alleged custom. Well 
then, how ought we to do good to others? For I take it that if 
conscience and good will cannot tell us this, they must rely on 
another who comes before them. Then, say the classical econ- 
omists, by treating each man as a selfish atom, each sufficiently 
capable of looking after his own well being, since in this way 
the greatest good of all results. Say the politicians, by think- 
ing of our own nation first and foremost and by making all our 
national arrangements with due regard to the rivalry of other 
powers. And how shall one preach a sermon on brotherly love 
to a rationalizing industry that has no further need for five 
hundred men? And how shall one speak of the love of our 
neighbor to the disarmament conference of London when 
France and Italy are intent on setting the world ablaze? Shall 
we argue at Geneva that since all things sub specie aeternitatis 
are indifferent, we should trust one another with that simplici- 
ty of children which is the kingdom of heaven? At the Con- 
gress of Vienna, Alexander of Russia did propose something 
which on paper seemed like a preamble to the founding of the 
city of God, but actually the Holy Alliance opposed every lib- 
eral movement in Europe for half a century. 

Even supposing Alexander I were thoroughly sincere, I 
know no body of statesmen responsible for the policy of na- 
tions who could work on his principles. I know no gathering of 
town councilors or of ecclesiastics who maintain it is sufficient 
and possible to proceed wholly and ex animo on the principles 
laid down by Buckle as the core of morality, and I conclude it 
is not prime to moral theory to expect that they should. Our 
governments are feeble to encompass the good of man and we 
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are liable to gross error when once we pass beyond the simple 
acts of everyday neighborliness and custom. How few and 
trivial are the acts that Herbert Spencer could find as being 
absolutely right; how few that were even relatively so!* We 
do not even know whether the pity that is in us may not ruin 
humanity, or the love we have for our kind bring us to over- 
population, war, and famine. Even the rabbit and the prickly 
pear which fond individuals take with them into Australia and 
New Zealand may threaten to lay the country waste. 

Surely the feeblest of all moralizing is that of Martineau, 
who would tell us we can always distinguish the higher from 
the lower act. If we do not know, we do not know, and there is 
an end. 

The reason is not far to seek, for we are not only ignorant of 
the means to the ends of life but we do not even know the ends. 
We are children and we are parents, individuals and members 
of families, towns, and countries, of sects and parties; we are 
consumers and producers, workers and employers. We shall 
die, but we must live. We lust after many and divergent things 
and we are led by the breezes of fancy, desiring not the su- 
preme good of the philosopher, which is for ever and ever, but 
the bread for the day, which in our monstrous economic world 
is not always easy to come by, and for the things that fashion 
has decreed and that cunning advertisers have made us de- 
sire. The very jealousy that is condemned yet guards our 
homes, and the love of something less than the whole of hu- 
manity is the mainspring of history. The ends we seek are not 
settled. We cannot put our neighbor first and prosper in love 
or in business. We cannot put our nearest country first and 
have our nation flourish in the ways we would like it to flour- 
ish. It is well, indeed, if we are able to think well of these others 
at times and do good to them by stealth; and well, too, if we 
are bound to them by mutual necessities such that the tea we 
drink unites us with the distant East, and the Young Loan 


* Data of Ethics, §102. 
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guarantees peace with Germany more than many signatures. 
Because of this selfsame intermingling of ends we are not al- 
ways willing to remove even confessed “ills,” as, for example, 
when it was proposed at Geneva recently to rid us of prostitu- 
tion by altering the composition of our daily food, the Com- 
mittee, to quote the press, “showed no signs of sharing Dr. 
Heim’s vision of a purified world nourished on a minimum of 
vitamins.’ 

With means and ends alike in chaos, there can be no homo- 
geneous moral action and the few particulars where we can act 
with confidence is where we know. It is knowledge and no 
other that is the prius and the informer of conscience and of 
all the other specifics which men have claimed as the nerve of 
morality. ' 


But this brings us round to examine that impotence of the 
intellect to guarantee moral action. We see better and do 
worse. Or, as Butler has it in the fifth Sermon, the reason alone 


is not a sufficient motive to virtue in such a creature as man. 
Is it or is it not? So often we think it is not because we see 
better and do worse. In fact we have in these days so stressed 
that bias from the side of the passions of which Aristotle spoke 
that we have almost come to deny both the presence and the 
power of reason in man. We all assent to the speculative but 
dissent from the practical proposition. At least we sometimes 
delude ourselves the case is so. But I fancy if we look aright we 
shall see man is reasonable, see the function of reason in the 
direction of action, and see also that it does direct action. We 
are not, of course, rational in the sense that Cicero or Samuel 
Clarke meant. We do not and we will not act without more 
ado according to their most beautiful deductions from abstract 
reason. If such were the case a demonstration of the rights 
of man had abolished slavery before our own recorded his- 
tory began and Plato’s delineation of the ideal Republic had 


5 Manchester Guardian, April 8, 1930. 
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brought us to Utopia near two thousand years before Thomas 
Moore was born. But with Alcibiades we are not to be per- 
suaded to imitate the shoeless and indigent Socrates who neg- 
lects wife and home nor are we to be convinced in fact to give 
all our possessions to the poor and turn our cheek to the smiter. 
The archbishop has good reasons why he should not do so, and 
why then should we? 

If to act according to a logical deduction from the nature of 
things is to be rational, then we are not rational; but reason 
does teach the engineer how to build his bridge and the cobbler 
how to mend his shoes, and we ourselves do ill to divide con- 
duct into compartments. With Mr. Paton, knowledge is one 
and philosophy is one, nor can we separate our ethical thought 
and life from the rest of our knowledge. By knowledge, as 
Holt says, we distinguish the poisonous Agaricus phalloides 
from the edible A. campestris ; and by knowledge the physi- 
cian shows us how to bring up a child better than the well- 
meaning old-wife of the village; and the psychologist is of 
more weight in our training of him than much mother-wit. If 
the epicure will yet eat his lobster salad and groan in dyspep- 
sia, yet had Rashdall looked a little nearer he had seen the 
immense obedience that is paid to our doctors. 

If we are prompted to give to the destitute, we are warned 
by Malthus that indiscriminate charity will probably bring 
the commonwealth to ruin, and our history is filled with the 
practical results of his researches. If again, though the benev- 
olence of Godwin’s optimism was then demonstrated as wrong, 
an increasing productivity now threatens to throw half the 
world into indigence through mere glut, our economic theory 
is thereby being rewritten and we are brought, with due safe- 
guards (as allowed to Malthus), from the atomism of the 
classical economy to the organism of the Aristotelian state. 
And who shall then deny that theory prevails unto fact? 

The peace of man if it comes will come not by forgiving our 
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enemies, of which I see little promise, nor yet by dutiful ob- 
servance of Kant’s preliminary articles thereto, but by some- 
thing nearer to Hobbes’ weariness of the beastliness of the state 
of nature and our growing interconnection in fact with men 
who are thus made members with us of one comity. Likewise, 
when faced with a “drink problem” we do not ¢ell the toper 
to be sober but consider him as an element in a social whole of 
work, housing, and leisure; and we thereby come to a clearer 
view of the nature of the rationality which is man’s and of the 
effectiveness of motives to virtue. 

And this, no doubt, brings us near to Hume, though nearer 
to Aristotle where the individual is not an atom influenced by 
a private deduction of logic but a member of a whole—not a 
perfect whole nor yet (in our sense) an imperfect; not built of 
reason but somehow shaped by reason and haply by and 
through knowledge informing action and bringing us some bit 
nearer to the goodness which is for man. 


THORNHILL, YorRKS, ENGLAND 





JACQUES MARITAIN 
VALMAI BURDWOOD EVANS 


HE influence of Jacques Maritain,’ who interprets 

the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas as “the apostle 

of modern times,” is already great in France, and it is 
extending to other countries. In England it is still usual to re- 
gard any philosopher somewhat askance if he confesses an or- 
thodox religious faith, as though his faith must necessarily 
vitiate his powers of reason and make his philosophy amateur- 
ish. But this old order is changing even in the universities with 
the increasing interest in medieval studies, which make for the 
appreciation of scholastic philosophy. 

_In his student days Maritain was intensely dissatisfied with 
the agnosticism or scepticism of the academic philosophy, with 
the phenomenalism and materialism of contemporary science, 
and to him in this uncertainty the philosophy of Henri Bergson 
appeared as salvation. It restored confidence in metaphysics 
which had been attacked by positivism, and in mind or spirit 
which had been attacked by materialism. Above the knowl- 
edge of the scientific intellect was placed that of philosophic 
intuition, which was said to yield the absolute truth and cer- 
tainty for which Maritain longed. 

But Bergsonism could not be a finally satisfactory philoso- 
phy to a seeker after the Absolute, which defies change and 
that durée réelle with which Bergson replaces substance. The 
Absolute is the reality which is, it is Being, and the truth about 
it can never change. The intellectual need of Maritain was for 
a philosophy which made these concepts thinkable, not for a 


* Jacques Maritain was born in Paris, November 18, 1882. In 1905 he became a 
Catholic; in 1906-8 studied biology under Hans Driesch in Germany; in 1908 he re- 
turned to Paris. He was a professor at the Collége Stanislas, and since 1914 has been 
at the Institut Catholique, where he still lectures. 
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philosophy which denied their ultimate validity. How closely 
is intellectual need bound up with emotional need! Maritain 
first found the Absolute not in a philosophy but in a religion, 
with all that a religion imports of faith and certainty. 

For two years he did not attempt to think out the intellec- 
tual consequences of the Catholic faith; but he realized that 
Bergsonism was inadequate. Presently the life of reason 
claimed him again. He had to discover the hidden harmony of 
faith and reason in order to attain a joint satisfaction of his 
emotional and his intellectual life. This harmony he found in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas which showed him the Absolute 
that he had sought, the world and God as a hierarchy in which 
every kind of fact had its place and rank. 

In order to sympathize with the contemporary followers of 
St. Thomas, we have to understand the point of view from 
which Absolute Truth seems possible; only if we find it inher- 
ently absurd can we ask, as too many impatient philosophers 
have done: How can we return to St. Thomas? 

If we assume that change is more real than that which 
changes; if we assume in addition that change is invariably 
progress—then philosophical thinking which is later in time 
than the thinking of St. Thomas necessarily improves upon it. 
If we do not make these two gratuitous assumptions, there is 
(possibly) an eternal reality and an eternal truth which may 
conceivably have been seen more clearly in the thirteenth cen- 
tury than in the twentieth. “Would not you yourself,” asks 
Maritain, “if the truth were hidden in the moldy dust of an old 
sarcophagus, or even in the brain of Monsieur Guignebert, and 
if you had to feel for it with your teeth, wouldn’t you go at it 
with all your heart and without appearing disgusted ?’” 

Maritain, in his criticism of the Bergsonian theory of evolu- 
tion, claims to show that change is not the reality for which 
the philosopher seeks. Substance, the thing which changes, is, 


* Théonas, p. 180. 
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he maintains, the reality which is given; “. . . . the intelli- 
gence immediately perceives that the thing or agent which op- 
erates exists ”*° There is a reality which transcends 
change. 

Nevertheless, change does take place, and it might still be 
argued that all change is an improvement on what went before, 
and that we necessarily know more than our fathers knew. 
Maritain’s impatience with this view is highly characteristic 
of him—it runs through his work, from the earliest polemics 
with the Bergsonians to his latest criticism of the idealist inter- 
pretations of Einstein. The pseudo-scientific notion of per- 
petual progress he considers to be a deceptive bubble which 
should be pricked—the “idea” of universal and necessary 
progress is not an idea at all; it is a verbal formula, a myth, 
which the moderns love to force upon reality.* Man is capable 
of perfection, but he does not attain it necessarily. Therefore 
there is no certainty that he may not in some respects have re- 
lapsed into an ignorance greater than that of the most brilliant 
mind of the thirteenth century. The thought of St. Thomas is 
not merely of a century nor of a sect—it is a lasting and uni- 
versal thought. ‘“‘Anti-modern against the errors of the present 
time, it is ultra-modern so far as all the truths yet wrapped up 
in the time to come are concerned.’” And in words which an- 
swer most of the criticism brought against the revival of scho- 
lasticism, he continues: 


We love the art of the cathedrals, Giotto, and Angelico. But we detest 
neo-gothic and the Pre-Raphaelites. We know that the course of time 
cannot be reversed; much as we may admire the age of St. Louis, we do 
not for that reason want to return to the Middle Ages, according to the 
absurd wish which several penetrating critics kindly foist upon us; we 
hope to see the spiritual principles and the eternal standards, of which the 
medieval civilization in its best periods gives us only a particular historical 
realization (superior in quality, but definitively passed) restored to a new 
world, giving shape to a new matter.® 


* La philosophie bergsonienne, p. 24. * Antimoderne, pref., p. 16. 
* Théonas, p. 120. ® Ibid., p. 21. 
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The claim of Jacques Maritain and other neo-scholastics is 
that in the philosophy of St. Thomas may be found the prin- 
ciples which will solve even those contemporary problems of 
ours with which it was not possible for St. Thomas to be ac- 
quainted. We can work from a knowledge of what he has said 
to a knowledge of what he would say—of what, implicitly, he 
does say. 

What are the characteristics of this philosophy as it is pre- 
sented in the work of Maritain? It is a rational philosophy 
with a firm demarcation between the realm of reason and that 
of faith, together with the assertion that these realms are parts 
of one system of truth, one rational universe, which is a hier- 
archy of being. 

Reason is not that merely discursive reason which on ac- 
count of its unsatisfactory analysis of reality led M. Bergson 
to reject it as a means to philosophical knowledge—an English 
reader may remember F. H. Bradley’s criticism of reason in 
this sense. The scholastic reason, or “intelligence,” is sound 
thinking, the best thinking possible to man. 

Thus, for the scholastics, the understanding unites intuition and dis- 
cursive thought in the same desire for being and in the same harmonious 
activity; the first is found at the beginning, in the ideas immediately 
formed by abstraction, and especially in the first principles, and at the 
end in the intellectual perception of conclusions; the second by uniting 
the ideas according to their proper articulations transmits the evidence 
from judgment to judgment as far as the conclusion. Discursus rationis 
semper incipit ab intellectu et terminatur ad intellectum.” 

The field of the intelligence may not be as wide as that of 
faith, but it is consistent with it. “. . . . how could a truth of 
science ever contradict a truth of faith, since they are both 
parts of the same truth and of the same divine work?’” Mari- 
tain remarks with regard to the much criticized expression, phi- 
losophia ancilla theologiae, that while history shows that it has 
been abused, it may in fact be taken to mean that 
theology, because it is the superior wisdom, has the right to control the 
conclusions of philosophy; it also means that philosophy (which in itself 

* La philosophie bergsonienne, p. 398. ® Antimoderne, p. 42. 
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is free and not a servant) passes into the service of the theological under- 
standing [/umiére|, as an instrumental agent, in the usage that theology 
makes of philosophical truths in order to establish its own conclusions.® 

It is clear that Maritain’s interpretation is quite logical—in- 
evitable unless we deny that theology is a superior wisdom, or 
that it is concerned with reality at all. This many moderns are 
willing to do, and by this means they free philosophy from any 
control whatsoever, not only of method but of conclusions. 
According to Maritain, the modern freedom of philosophy is a 
“freedom to err” and therefore undesirable.** 

Perhaps this point is the one most unwillingly yielded by a 
non-Christian or indeed by a non-Catholic philosopher. Is not 
the Thomist philosophy corrupted as a philosophy by its rela- 
tion to the Church? Has it not to take devious means in order 
to reach foregone conclusions? Is it not a vast sophism? The 
answer to this question can be made only as the result of pro- 
longed examination of the writing of St. Thomas which will 
disclose the kind of reasoning which he does as a matter of fact 
employ; in theory we must admit the possibility of a philoso- 
phy compatible with a theology yet purely rational. Such an 
examination is impossible here, but at least it may be pointed 
out that the scholastic habit of continually noting and discuss- 
ing opinions opposed to those of the philosopher presenting the 
argument, was an excellent means of preventing superficial 
reasoning. If there are errors in the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
they are to be found where alone a great philosopher is liable 
to error—in its principles, not in its detail. It is a logically co- 
herent system which merits the respect even of those who dis- 
agree with its principles; it must be accepted or rejected in 
toto. Itis a work of art as well as a philosophy, and it describes 
the universe as though it were God’s work of art. And why 
should it not be? The “drama” of the Redemption of which 
the preacher speaks, the “cosmic novel” to which William 


® Ibid., p. 40. ” Primauté du spirituel, p. 212. 
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James scornfully refers—these are, perhaps, very fair descrip- 
tions of the world we live in. 

The first of these scholastic principles we have already men- 
tioned—the universe is rational, and may be known by reason. 
Another follows from it, unquestioned when St. Thomas wrote, 
but attacked since: nothing happens without a reason, every 
event has an adequate cause—ex nihilo nihil fit. A popular 
form of the theory of evolution denies this assumption of the 
scholastic philosophy ; the denial is worked out philosophically 
by Bergson and by Lloyd Morgan among others who employ 
the concepts of creative evolution and emergent evolution. Ex 
nihilo nihil fit is a principle of terrific importance, for with it 
stands or falls the necessity of the idea of God and the entire 
scholastic hierarchy. If it is true, God is possible; if it is false, 
impossible. 

For if, on the one hand, something can come from nothing, 
there may “once upon a time” have been nothing, and then 
suddenly something. That something may have been very in- 
significant from our present point of view—but if it was just 
not nothing, it was very different from nothing. In the course 
of time, more and more may have been added to the first some- 
thing, the greater supervening upon the less, until at the top- 
most height of the present existent reality (we like to think) 
is man. On this scheme, God is superfluous; if a God is intro- 
duced, he is but a name for the tendency to develop, or for the 
stage next above the one which now exists, or from which the 
view is taken; he is not a Being, nor the Cause of the universe, 
unless in a very special indeed specious sense. 

If, on the other hand, something can only come from some- 
thing, then, since there is something now, there must always 
have been something. Not only so, but the something which 
has always existed must be of at least as high and developed a 
form as that which exists now, for to affirm that the greater can 
come from the less is only a disguised way of affirming that 
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something can come from nothing. There must, for example, 
always have been mind of as finished a type as the highest 
mind of which we have record. While this assumption does not 
prove the existence of God, it may be thought to point toward 
it, and it is woven into the scholastic proofs of the existence of 
God. ‘ 

As a reason for making the second assumption, Maritain 
argues against the principle of evolution which affirms that 
“there is no cause and there is no need of cause of the being of 
things, that there is no cause and no need of cause to the order 
of things,” that it is evident 
that the idea of not-being and that of disorder are true ideas, and original 
ideas . . . . if we must absolutely, as soon as we think, look for a cause 
of the being of things and find it in that which is by its essence, and look 
for a cause of the order of things, and find it in the divine intelligence, then 
evolution declares in reality that not-being is the principle of being, and 
the nothingness of intelligence the principle of order, which reduces sys- 
tem to absurdity and the world to disorder and nothingness.** 


To Maritain the principle of causality is a self-evident truth, 
clear except to those who have blinded themselves; because it 
is a conviction of enlightened and criticized common sense 
upon which the philosopher has to rely. Its dictates, far more 
than those of science, are the expressions of our nature. Sci- 
ence, when true science, is but a developed form of common 
sense and cannot be contrary to it. That is the reason why the 
philosophy of St. Thomas is not affected by the erroneous sci- 
ence of his day; he used illustrations from the sciences as any 
man of culture is liable to do, but they can be supplanted by 
others without damage to the principles involved.” ‘“Philoso- 
phy is not constructed a priori, like a beautiful palace built in 
a vacuum; it must be founded on facts, the simplest and most 
evident facts.’”* In the amusing dialogue Théonas, the Pseu- 
do-Hylas (Hylas is dead) replies to his friend Philonous who 

™ La philosophie bergsonienne, pp. 389-90. 

* Antimoderne, pp. 137-38. * Ibid., p. 159. 
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has remarked, apropos of the theory of Einstein, that the fur- 
ther science gets away from common sense the better progress 
it makes: 

Let us make a distinction In the first place, don’t confound us 
with Reid and the Scottish school. We don’t make philosophy rest upon 
the authority of common sense regarded as a blind instinct which as a 
matter of fact imposes itself upon mankind; on the contrary, we say that 
philosophy is only founded upon evidence, upon the evidence of primary 
facts attested by the senses, and upon the evidence of the first principles 
of the intelligence, of truths known in themselves.** 

Such principles must exist, unless we are to think that there is 
finally no truth at all, but only gratuitous assumption or con- 
venient convention. 

The Thomist philosophy is the reflection of this enlightened 
common sense. It gives us the conceptions of a rational world, 
of substance and act, of cause and effect, of potentiality and 
actuality. It affirms the hierarchy of being, the existence of 
God who is absolute being and pure act, and of the world which 
he created not in order to increase his perfection, which is im- 
possible, but as an act of love, of generosity, a diffusion of 
himself which produced a universe graded from nothing to 
pure being—from chaos, through formed matter lacking life, 
through plant and animal and human life, and through the 
pure spiritual life which is that of the angels, to the reality of 
God himself which transcends the created world. We are of- 
fered a rational scheme into which everything fits; a meta- 
physics which safeguards theory of knowledge, ethics, logic, 
theory of art. 

On all these topics Maritain has already written, not in set 
treatises, but in works of a kind more accessible to the non- 
professional philosopher, though worthy of professional atten- 
tion also. In a brief essay it is possible only to suggest some of 
the characteristics of his treatment. He undoubtedly gains as 
much ground as he can by attacking the enemy—modern phi- 


“ Théonas, p. 68. 
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losophy. If modern philosophy can be driven from the field, 
modern philosophers may in their despair turn to St. Thomas 
for a defense of philosophy. Thus we find that Maritain at- 
tacks Bergsonism—in spite of its utility as a means to the over- 
throw of materialism and positivism—in so far as it ranges 
blind intuition above intelligence, because criticism of the in- 
telligence implies “‘. . . . either a radically mechanistic theory, 
which means that we must abandon everything which makes 
thought worthy of being thought; or a radical scepticism which 
means that we must abandon thought and be reduced to intel- 
lectual despair.””* “Intuition” either is not a way of knowing, 
or is itself a form of the intelligence. He defends analysis 
against the criticism of Bergson. “. . . . Bergson’s doctrine 
of the intelligence has value only if analysis naturally ends in 
error .. . .” which is not the case.** Analysis and abstrac- 
tion are necessary to the existence of knowledge.’ Philosoph- 
ical knowledge is no exception to this rule. Finally, “Every 


philosophy must be systematic [systématiser]; and the phi- 
losophies of intuition only try to escape this law that they may 


718 


become the more boldly systematic.’ 

The lively dialogues of Téonas analyze the modern idea of 
progress and try to demonstrate its emptiness. Antimoderne 
is a yet more definite attack on certain modern pseudo-ideas— 
those of mechanism in science, of the clash of scientific teach- 
ing with that of faith, and of a certain kind of unbounded in- 
tellectual freedom. For these ideas Maritain would substitute 
the more moderate notions of St. Thomas, which show that the 
category of mechanism has but a limited application (within 
mathematical physics) ;** that where science is absolutely cer- 
tain it does not contradict the affirmation of faith;* and that 
intellectual freedom does not involve freedom to error.” 

* La philosophie bergsonienne, p. 318. 

* Tbid., p. 38. *” Théonas, pp. 66-115. 

* Tbid., p. 395. * Antimoderne, p. 42. 

* Tbid., p. 332. *t Tbid., pp. 86, 92. 
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In Réflexions sur intelligence we find criticism of subjec- 
tive idealism, of the pragmatism of William James, and again 
of the metaphysics of Einstein. The exaggerated estimate 
placed upon human nature is, Maritain thinks, principally de- 
rived from the writing of Rousseau. As an indirect result of 
the Cartesian reform in philosophy—the doubt cast upon the 
validity of sense knowledge—the intelligence is thought to 
have become independent of its object; it has in fact lost its 
object, and the modern philosopher has been driven to the sub- 
jectivism of Berkeley and Kant and to the confusion of human 
knowing and divine knowing.” The philosophy of Bergson and 
of other anti-intellectualists, which is related to the thought of 
Rousseau and the Kant of the Critique of Practical Reason, 
shows the revenge of will and feeling against the excessive in- 
tellectualism of the idealists.” 

To the idealist theory of knowledge, Maritain opposes the 
Thomist: Knowledge is mot a making.” The subject becomes 
the not-self (immaterially), fit aliud in quantum aliud ;*° it 
is an immanent activity, in the sense that “it consists not in 
acting upon something else or in producing a term, but in per- 
fecting the subject itself.’””’° The subject acquires a likeness of 
the object which exists in two modes: as an accidental form 
of the subject (this scholastic expression suggests the modern 
“psychological” existence, and its meaning is at least as clear ) ; 
and “intentionally” or as the object itself existing after the 
manner in which objects can exist in subjects, that is imma- 
terially.*” “Knowing, for St. Thomas, does not consist in re- 
ceiving an imprint nor in producing an image; it is something 
much more intimate and much more profound. To know, is to 
become ; become the not-self.””* But it is not to be lost in the 
not-self, because this becoming is an immaterial becoming. 

™ Réflexions sur Vintelligence, p. 300. 

* Tbid., p. 303. * Ibid., p. 50. 

* Tbid., pp. 30, 305. * Tbid., p. 63. 

* Tbid., p. 106. * Tbid., p. 322. 
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Knowing is thus both passive and active—passive in respect 
to the thing known, it is a vital and spontaneous activity with 
respect to the change of the intellect.” 

Maritain’s ideas about the sources of those modern concep- 
tions which he regards as errors are developed with much 
vigor in the fierce essays about Trois réformateurs, whom he 
thanks for our present troubles. These men are Luther, Des- 
cartes, and Rousseau. 

To Luther we are indebted for the contemporary evil tend- 
ency towards immanence, a “metaphysical egoism,’”’ a put- 
ting of faith above reason in religious life, and of the individual 
above society in political life. Nothing can transcend the self 
in this philosophy—and so, in the end, we arrive at a natural- 
ism which excludes the idea of God. 

Descartes is responsible for what Maritain calls the error of 
angelicism, that is, for the likening of human knowledge to the 
knowledge of pure intellectual spirits. Man is not merely rea- 
sonable, he is also an animal, and in order to know he must de- 
pend on his senses as well as upon his intellect—he must be 
passive as well as active; but modern idealism describes him 
as a pure activity which creates its object.** It makes him, like 
the angels, “intuitive as to mode, innate as to origin, and inde- 
pendent of things as to nature,” in knowing.” 

And Rousseau fathers the error of naturalism, of which Lu- 
ther seems to have been the grandfather.** He contends for the 
primacy of the sensibility, more than that, “he zs wholly senti- 
ment, and with what intensity—in every fiber of his being, and 
with a sort of heroism, he lives the primacy of sensibility.” 
“Above all, understand the last end of man according to the 
religion of a Rousseau. To become one with God .. . . through 
absorbing, re-absorbing, Divinity into us. Myself, myself, the 
divine myself, always myself—it is always in himself that 
Jean-Jacques wishes for happiness . . . .” in fact to be happy 

* Ibid., p. 324. * Tbid., p. 81. 

” Trois réformateurs, p. 19. 4 Tbid., p. 133. 

* Tbid., p. 78. ** Tbid., p. 136. 
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is to be like God, enjoying “nothing except oneself and one’s 
own existence,” in a state in which one is “self-sufficient like 
God.’”** Rousseau’s great mistake was to look for happiness in 
a sort of feeling good, in a freedom which is “natural,” whereas 
the freedom which brings happiness is acquired through the 
service of God for the love of him.” 

In spite of considering it necessary to make these onslaughts 
upon the modern stock of ideas, Maritain detects at the pres- 
ent time certain hopeful signs, which he indicates in chapter ix 
of Réflexions sur Vintelligence, a lecture which he gave at Ge- 
neva in 1923. These are ““The return to the real and to the ab- 
solute, by the ways of the intelligence, to the primacy of the 
spirit [ esprit ].’”*’ These tendencies he finds among artists and 
poets, who are ceasing to ape the gods and becoming good 
craftsmen instead; ‘and above all they feel the necessity of 
submitting themselves to the object, so that the very people 
who show the least sympathy for “neo-classic” theories are by 
way of renewing, in most efficient fashion, as a matter of fact, 
a conception of the work of art which, it must be admitted, is 
essentially classic.”** Similar tendencies are to be found in the 
social order, in the anti-democratic ideals of movements other- 
wise so different as those of the disciples of Georges Sorel and 
of Charles Maurras—in the notion of the common good of the 
city held by the latter movement, and in various forms of syn- 
dicalism. And again among the philosophers, such as those 
American neo-realists and critical realists who attack Kant; in 
Germany Husserl and Driesch who to some extent recover the 
logic and biology of the great realist Aristotle from whom St. 
Thomas learnt so much; in France, Lachelier, Boutroux, and 
Bergson, so far as they overthrow a narrow mechanism and 
materialism.” The rapid fall from favor of the intuitionism of 
Bergson shows the rehabilitation of the intelligence which is 

* Tbid., p. 221. Maritain quotes Emile 1. IV. Profession de foi et réveries, cinqui- 
éme promenade. 

* Ibid., pp. 224, 232, 237. 8 Tbid., p. 316. 

* Réflexions, p. 316. * Ibid., pp. 316-17. 
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marked in the latest movement in art, among artists and among 
the public also.** While what is best and really new in the phi- 
losophy of the last thirty or forty years—Maritain mentions 
Baudelaire and “even” William James—is the discovery of 
the spiritual. . 

All these tendencies, Maritain affirms, are adequately real- 
ized in the philosophy of St. Thomas. “And certainly,” he says, 
“T am not simple enough to believe that the Thomist philoso- 
phy is on the eve of imposing itself on the whole modern world. 
I think that the modern world is much too sick for that, and I 
think too, I admit, that Thomism is intellectually too elevated, 
and thus too difficult for our human intelligence.””* 

I have not referred by any means to all of the writings of 
Maritain, and I have purposely refrained from criticism in or- 
der to have space for exposition, but I hope that enough has 
been said to give some fair idea of his work. I should like to 
add that its humor is frequently delightful. The temptation to 
quote is irresistible: The example is from Théonas: 

Philonous says: 

I have been interested in saintliness for a long time. I began to study 
the question when I was beginning my work in experimental psychology. 
I particularly wanted to make out an analytical formulation of the rela- 
tion between religious ideation and blood-pressure, using Mosso’s weigh- 
ing-machine and Marey’s sphygmograph; unluckily, although I put sev- 
eral advertisements in different Semaines religieuses and in two or three 
clerical reviews, I didn’t manage to get any of the saints whom I needed 
for my laboratory. 

After this failure, Philonous became converted to psycho- 
analytic method, to the “sociological explanation,” and to “the 
penetrating mystical psychology of the wise and indulgent 
Delacroix 


“Ah, you read Jean de la Croix? Congratulations,” says Théonas, in- 
terrupting. “No, no, I’m talking about M. Delacroix, a professor at the 
Sorbonne. Nothing in common with the other.” “He’s a thinker, a meta- 
physician?” “No, no, a sort of chemist. If you only knew with what pa- 


” Ibid., p. 318. “ Ibid., p. 321. 
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tience he discomposes the mystics, he knows them as well as if he had 
made them himself; it’s a little discouraging, they lose all their poetic 
interest. And with all that, he has a respect for their conscience which is 
absolutely beyond reproach—at least equal to that of the Reverend Fa- 
ther Poulain, the famous Catholic specialist. M. Delacroix is as respect- 
ful as an undertaker.” 

Mysticism has been made a legitimate branch of psychology— 
by being called theopathology.” 

Such quaint satire is by no means rare in Maritain’s work, 
and like the specimen just offered, it always bears strictly upon 
his point. 

The philosophy of Maritain is remarkable among contem- 
porary philosophies—which are too often philosophies of the 
study (or of the laboratory ) only—because it is a life lived as 
well as thought. It is contemplation, a thought which is an ac- 
tivity and implies other activity, like the highest form of mys- 
ticism. 

Jacques Maritain himself needs a poet to describe him, and 
fortunately that poet is to be found. In a published letter to 
Maritain, Jean Cocteau wrote: 

“Votre élément est la priére. Sorti de la priére vous vous cognez contre 
tout. ... Vous ne montez pas par machine. Vous montez comme un liége 
vers les régions qui vous exigent. ... C’est sous le signe de l’enfance que 
nous nous sommes connus. I] faut que je me le répéte pour me juge digne 
de votre accueuil, vous dont on se demande si votre corps n’est pas une 
formule de politesse, un vétement jeté vite sur l’A4me pour recevoir vos 
amis. ... La faiblesse est-elle un défaut? Toujours est-il que la vétre 
ressemble a l’albatre si on ]’éclaire intérieurement. Votre ame transforme 
les défauts en beauté. Vous qui étes une transparence, une 4me déguisée 
en corps, une empreinte de visage sur un ligne, votre faiblesse est une 
force terrible, une force de laboureur.’’** 
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“ASCRIPTION” IN THEORY OF VALUE 
WILLIS DAVIS ELLIS 


N HIS General Theory of Value, R. B. Perry (p. 3) writes: 
| “Theory of value as a separate branch of inquiry arises, 
then, from the difference between the first of these selec- 
tions’ and the other two; and this difference may be regarded 
either as one of attitude on the part of the subject, or as one of 
character ascribed to the object.” 

The emphasis, I take it, would be placed by Perry upon the 
former alternative, i.e., upon the matter of attitude adopted 
by the subject. If I take an interest in a thing, want it or do not 
want it, love or hate it, look upon it with desire or aversion, 
seek to attain or avoid having it, then I am valuing that thing. 
There are many assumptions made in this case. Noticing but 
a few, we may observe, first, that on this theory the “thing” in 
which I take an interest must be thought of as being what it zs 
(really) regardless of my interest. To use Mr. Prall’s exam- 
ple,’ the schoolboy may detest his elementary plane geometry 
book while the master views it as a book of great worth. Both 
are valuing the same object, seemingly; the one negatively, the 
other positively. Identity of “object valued” is essential for 
the comparison in this case. Another assumption implicit in 
the view which enthrones interest is that all things—sunsets 
and baked potatoes, bridges and fountain pens—yes, literally 
all things without exception must be thought of as possessing 
the possibility of invoking the “interest” reaction. Perhaps 
this is not the way one who indorses the interest theory would 


* Perry is referring here to the three descriptions of England with which he opens 
his account of theory and value. The first is taken from the Century Dictionary, the 
second from Shakespeare’s Richard II, the last from a war-time German “song of 
hate.” 

*D. W. Prall, A Study in Theory of Value, University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, III, No. 2. 
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express himself in this case. I mean, merely, that so catholic 
and democratic must we assume interest to be that it would be 
erroneous were we to try to discriminate on that basis between 
any two things in the world. Is an interest taken in the ele- 
mentary plane geometry book? The answer, whether from the 
boy’s or the master’s point of view, is equally “yes.” Within 
the strict precincts of interest qua interest the two cases are 
identical. Degrees of more and less may be suggested, of 
course, but if the book as book is to be valued by onlookers we 
must appeal to quite different criteria—i.e., we must first, our- 
selves, value (evaluate) the abilities and insights, the prepara- 
tions and motives of boy and master. Will interest supply us, 
the onlookers, sufficient criterion for this latter evaluation? I 
do not think that it will. Both boy and master are themselves 
objects of interest, too. Can we hope for information that 
shall seem valid and final so long as tacit appeal to quantita- 
tive terms is involved? I shall turn now to consider the other 
alternative suggested by Perry, but I wish to remark first that 
the suggestion thus far has been that theory of value, which 
should surely be a qualitative inquiry if anything ever was, 
seems to me, if it seeks solution merely through reference to 
interest, to be making appeal ultimately to a calculus of quan- 
tity—and that without proper acknowledgment of this fact. I 
am not sure but what success of any satisfying sort must al- 
ways come from ultimate quantitative appeal; thus far I would 
not quarrel with interest theories, only I do harbor some 
doubts whether the route via interest would alone lead to sat- 
isfactory criteria. If a hundred schoolboys hate their geom- 
etry books and three masters admire and love it, what insight 
does this provide us, the onlookers, regarding an intrinsic value 
of that book? 
I 


The difference between the descriptions of England, says 
Perry, “may be regarded either as one of attitude on the part 
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of the subject, or as one of character ascribed to the object.” 
The former alternative has been briefly discussed. What are 
the assumptions and implications inherent in the latter alter- 
native? If character is ascribed to an object does this imply 
that it previously possessed no character at all? In general I 
should say yes, and in particular, as regards so manifestly “ter- 
tiary” a character as value I believe the affirmative cannot be 
easily contested. Lying forgotten in the classroom, when boys 
and master both are away living and dreaming and hoping in 
far different places, the elementary plane geometry book is 
probably colorless and certainly “valueless.”” The book hated 
and the book loved are two different books. That swarm of 
atoms which human observers experience as one thing enters, 
as Mr. Prall would say’ into a “transaction” of one kind with 
one observer, into a different transaction with another: 


The geranium reflects light to an eye which perceives its color; the 
pianist acts upon his instrument, and if he is quite perfect, he and the in- 
strument, so far as both produce sound, are parts of one activity, one 
process, one group of co-ordinated movements If qualities occur 
as qualities of objects only in certain active transactions, and if beauty is 
a quality present to you when you look at a building but not to me when 
I look, it must simply be a different transaction that goes on between me 
and the building from what goes on in your case. 


Laying emphasis upon the ascriptive aspect of this situation I 
should say that the nature of the transaction is one of ascrip- 
tion, on the part of those being stimulated by the object, such 
that, for example, the boy ascribes the character, “‘bad,” the 
master the character “good” to what is to all intents and pur- 
poses the same object. The source of differentiation comes, 
then, from reference to the object as “frame,” and hence, by 
hypothesis, self-identical; to the individual differences of sub- 
jects as variables. 


*D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Judgment (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929), 
pp. 7 and 18, respectively. 
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II 


Before proceeding with the discussion of value and of inter- 
est or ascriptive attitude, let us now pause for a moment to 
consider a certain perspective. Omitting theoretical doctrines, 
there are two phases or aspects of psychology which may be 
discriminated.‘ Psychology is either differential or experi- 
mental. The psychology of individual difference takes as its 
topic of inquiry the cases of various subjects to whom identical 
stimuli under identical circumstances have been presented. 
Here we have the case of mental tests and analogous investi- 
gations. The assumption is that genuinely similar situations 
are submitted; variations of result, therefore, are interpreted 
as indications of differences among individuals tested. Experi- 
mental psychology, on the contrary, proceeds with a single in- 
dividual or constant sample carefully chosen, then varies the 
tasks presented according to some fixed and determinable ra- 
tio. As a typical differentiation between these two types of 
psychological approach we may observe the following: The 
differential psychologist would, let us say, show a dozen people 
a picture for three seconds, then ask for a description of that 
picture. The experimental psychologist would show the pic- 
ture to one group for three seconds, to another for ten seconds, 
and so on—then compare results in terms of durations of ex- 
posure. These two psychologists are making certain assump- 
tions and it is not impossible that we compare that situation 
with the one suggested above for the case of value theory. 

He who asserts that we had best think of the object valued 
as self-identical—the types of interest as constituting our va- 
riable—is comparable to the differential psychologist. He, on 
the other hand, who finds that kinds and degrees of evaluation 
seem to suggest the more adequate doctrine of value—it being 
assumed that the things valued are in an objectively deter- 
minable, more or less quantitative relation to one another— 


* Following E. C. Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men. 
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such a one resembles more nearly the experimental psycholo- 
gist. 

It is obvious from this analogy that just as differential and 
experimental psychology are mutually dependent, so also are 
those attitudes toward value theory which emphasize either 
interest or “character ascribed to the object.” The interrela- 
tions suggested, however, may seem more objective, perhaps 
also less intricate of we pursue at least one step further the re- 
lationship suggested by the psychologies. How, we may ask, 
does the experimental psychologist obtain objective data in 
terms of which he can express his findings regarding a subject’s 
abilities? The basis for objective difference lies ultimately in 
very simple devices such, for example, as that if subjects are 
being asked to distinguish between weights we could, if we 
wished, express the difference between the actual weights in 
terms of the number of grains of sand in this container versus 
the number in that other, similar container. Thus we see that 
experimental psychology, which was, historically, prior to the 
differential, has been based all along on the matter of indi- 
vidual difference of a tacit and relatively crude variety. It hap- 
pens that if I say “one grain of sand into this container, and 
one into ¢hat” and thus fill each equally, no one will be able to 
distinguish between their weights. By counting, by measuring 
quantitatively in various ways the psychologist reaches certain 
standards or relationships about which he can predict abso- 
lutely. How would he go about “counting” how red a red thing 
is, however? He would not “count” the object, he would count 
rather the number of subjects that reacted to it as red. Crudely 
and with absolute indifference to possible individual differ- 
ences between them the experimenter would simply ask sub- 
jects to match colors and keep a statistical record of which 
skeins were placed together oftenest. Here again a standard 
is available that, for want of challenge we may take as abso- 
lute. These two methods—one of simple, objective counting 
plus statistical guaranty, the other statistical records plus sub- 
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sequent verification with new subjects—these methods are 
typical of the attainment preliminary to significant psycho- 
logical investigations of reliable standards. If today we can 
designate two types of psychological approach, the differential 
and the experimental, that is because formerly a considerable 
amount of “general” investigation went on and thus supplied 
a common store from which each of these may draw. To this 
common stock each still contributes, however. The work of 
experimental psychologists supplies data that enable differen- 
tial investigators to advance in ways otherwise impossible; the 
same holds for information supplied by the psychology of in- 
dividual difference as regards its aids to experimental study. 


Ill 
The case with doctrines of value theory seems to me analo- 
gous. Unless someone takes an interest in a thing we cannot 
say that that thing is being valued, and hence cannot say that it 


has any value. But this is so, for the reason that nothing has 
value except as somebody ascribes a certain value to it. The 
question then is: are we concerned with the objective nature 
of the thing such that we can say in advance of it: Any person 
will like, dislike or be indifferent to this thing? Or are we con- 
cerned with the likes, dislikes, and indifferences of individ- 
ual people such that we can say of John Brown, “He will be 
shocked by this slave-market scene’? Now in analyzing this 
situation it is necessary to observe that before we could predict 
of a thing that it would be an object of enough interest to war- 
rant our talking about its value we must have some kind of sta- 
tistical record regarding what persons have generally thought 
of that thing. On the other hand, however, before we can say 
that a certain thing will probably arouse so-and-so’s interest- 
ascription, we must know at least what that thing itself is and 
what sort of a person so-and-so himself is. This seems like an 
inextricable tangle, I confess, but let us approach it, however 
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warily, from the viewpoint suggested by the case of the two 
psychological procedures. 

Without reference standards of some sort there can be no 
theory of value, yet unless we presuppose some criterion of 
evaluation, specification of such standards will be impossible. 
The last and final standard, it seems to me, is man himself— 
and this in the following sense. Since not just bare “interest” 
but the specific type and degree and variety of interest consti- 
tutes the central feature of value theory, the question to be 
considered is, what, exactly, is the type, degree, and variety of 
interest which some large percentage of individuals exhibit 
relative to a certain thing that we arbitrarily define as proba- 
bly presenting them all with more or less identical stimuli? 
The only answer available will be that obtained from an ob- 
servation of their behaviors relative to that thing as thus de- 
fined. Both interest and ascribed character are involved in the 
“value” situation, but the one (ascribed character) is beha- 
viorally objective, the other (interest) can be only inferred. 
Whether or not 75 per cent of the people who see a certain pic- 
ture really like it and 25 per cent do not, no one can say abso- 
lutely, but if the majority behave in certain characteristic 
ways when looking at that picture, then I shall define their be- 
havior as constituting an ascriptive expression of liking or dis- 
liking whichever types of acts I observe. But who am I to say? 
The answer is this: If J like the picture I may smile when I 
look at it, I shall undoubtedly pause for some time before it, 
I shall bring certain muscles of face and body into tension, 
others into relaxation while looking at that picture. Minute, 
indescribably small curvatures of facial expression will occur 
—very different from those occurring when I do not like a pic- 
ture. Meanwhile there are feelings within me which accom- 
pany these bodily postures. Taking it all in all a kind of total 
is operative such that I can later recall quite clearly my end of 
the transaction between me and the picture even when most 
of its actual features have faded from my memory. Well, this 
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is a total for which I have a name—I name it “liking.” When 
I observe that others behave as I have more or less objectively 
observed myself to have behaved I infer that probably my 
name “liking” is applicable to their cases too. Thus I sit and 
take note of all the people who come by and when the data are 
assembled I can say what percentage of them seemed to me to 
like that picture. 

If the percentage is vastly against my own uninstructed re- 
actions I may take counsel with myself and consider the fur- 
ther estimate which I have to make of the apparent judgment- 
abilities of those I have catalogued, also whether or not I was 
hasty or unduly disposed in one direction or other when first 
viewing the picture. All this, however, is now mere statistics, 
and although it may ultimately so modify the “me” end of the 
transaction that I later respond quite differently to the picture, 
my original ascription remains, temporally, back there yester- 
day or last year, as it then was. The case of ascribing certain 
value to a picture, an act or a proposition is not fundamentally 
different from that of ascribing character such as red, green, or 
tall to other stimuli situations. In all instances of this sort the 
ascribing subject does so by way of expressing behaviorally— 
or, as one might say, “‘symbolizing” in the “behavioral do- 
main,’’—that something or other which is below the threshold 
of behavior, is, in a word, “sub-behavioral.” The case of en- 
lightened ascription—and by this I mean, of course, socially 
regulated (whether it be from social contacts in the usual sense 
or from the sociality of a person with his own successive ex- 
periences over a period of time )—is largely statistical at bot- 
tom. The closing suggestion of this discussion will deal, now, 
with the problems presented by what we may call the “pre-en- 
lightened” ascription. 

IV 

Before all experience there are absolutely no criteria in 
terms of which evaluations can be made. This, of course, is 
a truism. Take the case of the blind man suddenly made to see. 
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Everybody knows that such a one does not see anything at 
first; but when he does begin faintly to distinguish forms his 
experiences are unique indeed. A round object and a square 
one are for him at first merely what their common background 
is not; then come various figures and in time he can remember 
that his response to a certain kind of stimulus as now made re- 
sembles the response which he formerly made to another stim- 
ulus and so he says that the two are similar. The final criterion, 
then, is type and degree and variety of response: in other 
words each individual assumes that he himself remains rela- 
tively constant while stimuli vary. The first symphony, the 
first picture, the first moral situation, the first truth or falsity 
— if only we could recall “‘firsts” in all these cases—would be 
no different in the kind of problems they would present from 
those presented by the first object ever seen, the first sound 
ever heard or odor smelled: in each case there would be some 
kind of response, some behavior and that relative to whatever 
little of the thing presented there was which penetrated the 
unused sense and thus set up a sub-behavioral situation ready 
there for behavioral symbolization which is called “ascrip- 
tion.” The sub-behavioral domain cannot be considered utter- 
ly void, of course, for even the newest new-born infant pos- 
sesses certain endowments such as appetites and aversions, and 
these, with exercise and subsequent elaboration provide a most 
intricate area into which stimuli-equivalents journey. These 
may be called the basic interests and in this sense “interest” is 
surely prior to ascription of character, but even here, even in 
the case of infants and animals the statement of what these in- 
terests are or may be is to be made only on the basis of an obser- 
vation of the subject’s overt behavior. Such statements con- 
stitute the vertebrae of theory of value. 


FRANKFURT AM MAIN 





AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL ETHICS 
PAUL E. JOHNSON 


HE field of social ethics is naturally experimental. 

Ethical theory may be abstract, easily running to the 

formal. History of ethics may be detached, viewing 
antique specimens remote from the here and now. ‘But social 
ethics is concerned with concrete problems of practical and 
personal import, the art of living in human presence. Such in 
fact was the original form of ethics. Its Greek derivation ethos, 
as well as the Latin mores, registers its birth in the labor of so- 
cial demands. The intimate alliance of ethics with politics in 
Athens, with social justice in Semitic traditions, with jurispru- 
dence in Rome and India, and with the five social relationships 
in China bears united testimony of social roots. By no reason- 
able sign or valid excuse may such a study fall into formal ab- 
straction or remote detachment. By every inherent right it de- 
serves to be experimental in aim, method, and content. 

So at Hamline we are undertaking an educational experi- 
ment in social ethics. It is not the intention of this course to 
assign lessons to learn. The changing moralities of present- 
day society do not speak with single voice unalterable certain- 
ties. If “Whirl is king” in ancient Greece or modern America, 
obedience will not cure our dizziness. If confusion be our state, 
we are not saved by following blindly. Our need is to seek pres- 
ent solutions more than to observe old traditions. Our task is 
to explore current social situations for ways of intelligent, har- 
monious living. The aim of this study, therefore, is discovery 
of ethical patterns among human relations. And the method of 
discovery is research, or the logic of induction. Nothing is too 
old to be examined. Nothing is too new to be tested. 

The procedure is informal. In keeping with the point of 
view, nothing is cut and dried, predetermined, or prearranged. 


204 
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We have no outline, no textbook, no neatly organized lectures. 
Students do not sit at a teacher’s feet or drink in his predigest- 
ed tabloids of wisdom. All is in the making. No one knows 
exactly what the course is to cover, or where we shall start, 
much less where we shall come out. It is a corporate enterprise 
in which we work our way out together as comrades in quest. 

First it becomes necessary to select the problems for study. 
The aim in such selection is to choose issues of importance to 
society and of interest to college students. In preparation for 
this a preliminary survey was conducted at Hamline during the 
school year 1928-29. A list of sixty typical ethical problems 
was drawn up and submitted to the students of our three upper 
classes with the following directions. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to find what ethical problems seem 
most important to Hamline students. You are not asked to answer the 
following questions. You are asked to rate the importance of each prob- 
lem as it appeals to you. The scale for rating appears at the right hand 
side of the page. There are three vertical columns marked: Urgent, In- 
teresting, Indifferent. Write nothing in these columns but place an “X”’ 
after each question in the column which you think best represents its 
value. If the problem seems to you very important place the “X” in the 
Urgent column; if only moderately important place the “X” in the Jn- 
teresting column; if of little or no importance place the “X” in the Indif- 
ferent column. Use only one “X” for each problem. 

It would be well to read over the entire set of problems before begin- 
ning to score. Do not trouble with shades of meaning, but take the gen- 
eral sense of the question as pointing to a clear-cut issue of practical con- 
duct. When you have grasped the meaning of the problems then give each 
one its proper rating as you see it. No decision for or against the moral 
issue is to be inferred from your estimate of its importance. Ask of each 
question simply, “Is this a problem worth giving serious thought and 
attention to?” Other problems which occur to you may be written in the 
spaces at the end of the questionnaire. If more space is needed clip anoth- 
er sheet of paper on to the set. Be sure to rate the importance of your own 
questions in the same manner as the others. 


The returns totaled 62.5 per cent of questionnaires given 
out. The detail of replies by classes appears below. 
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HAMLINE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN SURVEY 


Class Enrolment Replies Percentage 
Seniors. ; ‘ . ies 50 79.3 
Juniors. : . 89 48 53-9 
Sophomores ; ‘ ; ae 47 58.7 


Totals ; ; : 232 * 145 62.5 


The limitations of this report forbid quoting the entire list 
of ethical problems submitted to the students for considera- 
tion.* Of special interest should be the problems rated as most 
urgent and least indifferent by the students. It may be worth 
presenting leading scores in both Urgent and Indifferent col- 
umns since they evidently serve as a check on each other. The 
ranking twenty-five problems are listed in each case. 


ETHICAL PROBLEMS RATED Most URGENT BY HAMLINE STUDENTS 


~- Pl ag tgee 


. Have all married people aright tobe parents?. . . . . 4107 
. What is wrong with our marriage system? . . . . . . 04 
. Is birth control an ethical duty? . . 102 
. Does justice demand punishment or education of the cian? IOI 
Is war ever justifiable? . . . haber 4d OS al: Sa 
. Who has the ethical right to marry? ibe. io eee 
. Why should it be wrong to cheat in ecacalanticins? ecranhis ee 
. What is the ethical importance of health? . . . 89 
. Does the group have any right to prohibit or interfere with the 
personalhabitsoftheindividual? . . ... . . . . 80 
. Is divorce aneviloracure?. .-. 80 
. What are the moral obligations of en and ebdldews to enth 
sg get eee ee a 
. Has our nation any right, to intervene in » Nicatagua? 4h So a 
. Does the League of Nations have the right to enforce peace? . 75 
. What is the moral significance of one’s vocation? . . . . 75 
. Iscapital punishment wrong? . . jn ee 
. Is it right to break a law with which one does si agree? ae 
. Does everyone have an equal right to express his opinions? 
Even Russians and atheists? ..... =... =. 70 


I 


2 
3 
4 
a 
6 
7 
8 
9 


* Available on request to Paul E. Johnson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 
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No. of Students 
Problem Rating “Urgent” 


. What should be our attitude toward interracial marriage? . 70 
. What shall be done in the case of the unmarried father or 
meer 3. so Wg” aD 
. Is our so-called crime wave a ayengtons of intial dicey? eee 
21. Why live at all? Havel the right totakemyownlife?. . . 66 
22. Shall we accept companionate marriage? . . . 65 
23. Do the Ten Commandments have any authority for us today? . 64 
24. Wherein does the present capitalistic system work injustice? . 64 
25. Is it fair that special interests should rule the thinking of the 
ate CEE Set COE See a ee eae OD 


ETHICAL ProsBLEMS RATED LEAST INDIFFERENT BY HAMLINE STUDENTS 


No. of Students 
Problem Rating “Indifferent” 


. Does justice demand punishment or education of the criminal? 6 
. Have all married people a right to be parents? . : 7 
, Mee comes Gea Gety?P wl 8 
9 
9 
I 


ia 
5 
Com 


. Is war ever justifiable? 
. Has our nation any right to inneevons in N icaveiqua? 
. What is wrong with our marriagesystem? . . . . . . ##JI 
. Isdivorceaneviloracure? . . eee eg ae | ee 
. Who has the ethical right to wiarey? bee 13 
. What are the moral obligations of parents and children to ancl 
ee a ee 
. Is it right to break a — with wwe one dies not agree? 247 Je 
. Does the League of Nations have the right to enforce peace? . 16 
. Does the group have any right to prohibit or interfere with the 
personal habits of the individual? . . . . .. . . #d9 
. What is the ethical importance of health? . . : ae 
. Wherein does the present capitalistic system work in justice? p< 
. Is our present immigration law morally defensible? . . . 18 
. Why should it be wrong to cheat inexaminations?. . . . 19 
. Shall we accept companionate marriage? . . . . . . 19 
. Iscapital punishment wrong? . . . i: 2 
. What should be our attitude toward interracial marriage? .. 
. Is our so-called crime wave a symptom of moral decay? . . 20 
. Is honesty always the best policy in our complex social system? 21 
. Is self-indulgence wrong? When is suppression bad? . . . 21 
. Who is responsible for the negro problem in America? . . . 21 
. Isthe white race superior? . . eo soe ces eee 
. May women let careers interfere with motherhood? ag iy a 


I 
2 
a 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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A comparison of these two ways of scoring shows fairly high 
correlation, yet with divergence enough to add variety and bal- 
ance to the study. It is apparent that these specific problems 
fall naturally into broader groupings. By superimposing one 
table upon the other, and collecting the problems into these 
larger groupings it is possible to gain a clearer perspective of 
the types of ethical questions regarded as most important by 
these students in Hamline University. Gathered into twelve 
groups these problems are summarized in order of ranking 
preference below. 


ProBLEM Groups RANKED ACCORDING TO PREFERENCE 
Problem Groups 
. Sex and family problems. 
. Problems of the criminal. 
. Problems of war. 
. Problems of health. 
. Problems of individual liberty. 
. Problems of honesty. 
. Industrial problems. 
. Race problems. 
. Problems of free speech. 
. Vocational problems. 
. Problems of moral tradition. 
. Problems of the self. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


— = we 
YHOU) 


The results of this survey were presented to our first class in 
social ethics, which met during the school year 1929-30. The 
class approved the generai groups of ethical problems, and set 
about selecting and formulating specific questions for study. 
Current interest coincided at many points with the preferences 
of the larger student body as registered in the survey, though 
members of the class brought a more critical appreciation to 
the problems, as would be evident in a specialized group of this 
kind. With this came a wider distribution of interest in social 
and ethical issues, and a fairer evaluation of them. The forty- 
seven problems selected by this class for their study are listed 
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below, with no attempt to rank importance but following sim- 
ply the order in which they were taken up for consideration. 


PROBLEMS INVESTIGATED BY SOCIAL Etuics CLASS IN 1929-30 


. Is it our duty to accept the inherited moral tradition? 

. Do the Ten Commandments have any authority for us today? 

. Is it right to break a law with which one does not agree? 

. Does everyone have an equal right to express his own opinions? 

. Should a democratic society regulate or curtail the freedom of the 
press? 

6. Is it fair that propaganda should rule the thinking of the masses? 

. Is honesty always the best policy in our complex social system? 

. Is it wise in every case to tell the whole truth? Why not deceive oth- 
ers if it does them no harm? 

. Why should it be wrong to cheat in an examination or evade any im- 
personal system of regulation? 

. Is it ethical to repeat a creed you do not believe? 

. Why truth in advertising and publicity? 

. What is the ethical importance of health? 

. Does the group have any right to prohibit moderate drinking for a 
person of self-control? 

. Is it wrong for either men or women to smoke? 

. Does more harm or good result from intercollegiate athletics? 

. Have I the right to take my own life? 

. Is betting and gambling a moral problem? 

. Is free and full expression of impulses desirable? 

. Is birth control ethical? 

. Is divorce an evil or a cure? 

. Shall we accept companionate marriage? 

. What shall be done in the case of the unmarried father or mother? 

. What are the moral obligations of parents and children to each other? 

. Is the present unequal distribution of wealth ethical? 

. Should women let careers interfere with motherhood? 

. What is the moral basis for private property? 

. Is the profit motive successful? 

. What is the moral value ‘of a competitive economic system? 

. Wherein does the present capitalistic system work injustice? 

. Is the white race superior? 

. What is the ethical solution of the negro problem? 

. What should be our attitude toward interracial marriage? 

. Is our present immigration law morally defensible? 
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34. How is justice present or wanting in dealings of Western nations with 
Asia? 
35. Has our nation any right to interfere in the affairs of the countries of 


Central and South America? 
36. What is your ethical judgment on the World War after twelve years? 


37. Are pacifists traitors or heroes? 

38. What is the ethics of patriotism? 

39. Is war ever justifiable? 

40. Is capital punishment ethically sound? 

41. Does justice demand punishment or education of the criminal? 
42. Is our so-called crime wave a symptom of moral decay? 
43. A study of business ethics. 

44. Ethics of teaching. 

45. Ethics in religious professions. 

46. Ethics of the legal profession. 

47. Ethics of the medical profession. 

The class organized for attack on these problems by break- 
ing up into research groups of two or three each to conduct in- 
vestigations. Each group (there were six in all) selected its 
problems according to the interests of its members and went to 
work upon them. The class sessions were given to presentation 
of research reports and free, often vehement, discussion of 
them by the class at large. Our schedule called for one problem 
for each meeting of the class, thus giving each research group 
an average of two weeks’ study on the problem brought before 
the class. This period was utilized in group conferences, with 
and without the instructor, in analysis of the problem, in gath- 
ering of references, in collection of data from case studies, sta- 
tistics, and authorities, in interviews or exploratory conversa- 
tions with friends and interpretations based upon the evidence 
gained. Preliminary debates within these groups clarified is- 
sues and enabled the researchers better to defend their posi- 
tions before the onslaught of the class criticism. Disagree- 
ments within groups sometimes led to the bringing in of a 
minority as well as a majority report. 

In order to conserve the gains of these studies, members of 
the class contributed the average cost of textbooks to mimeo- 
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graph the research reports. The final draft in most cases was 
withheld for revision until after its class discussion, then edit- 
ed by the instructor and mimeographed for distribution. The 
general form of report adopted by the class was as follows: 

Problem.— 

Research group: 
Report dated: 

. References: 

. Data: 
1. Case studies 
2. Interviews 
3. Statistics 

C. Interpretations: 

No one undertook to formulate final conclusions, but each re- 
searcher was expected to correlate and analyze intelligently 
his findings, such as: causes of present conditions, results of 
various experiments, values and disvalues available as an out- 
come of possible alternatives, or at least a well considered judg- 
ment on the issue. 

The character of these reports may best be revealed by 
bringing a few leaves from the research notes as mimeographed 
for members of the class. 

Problem 16.—Have I the right to take my own life? 
Research group: E. Hall, A. Hartl. 
Report dated: March 19, 1930. 


. References: 

Paulsen, F., A System of Ethics (New York, 1906). 

“Suicide on the Decrease,” Literary Digest, LX XIII, 38 (April 8, 
1922). 

“Student Suicides,” Educational Review, LX XIV, 8-9 (June, 1927). 

“Who Commits Suicide?” Survey, LVIII, 200 (May 15, 1927). 

“Our High Suicide Rate,” Survey, LXII, 439 (July 15, 1929). 

“Suicide and the Church,” Commonwealth, IX, 127 (December 4, 
1929). 

“Suicide and Age,” Literary Digest, LXXXVI, 25 (September 12, 
1925). 

Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed.), XXI, 532. 
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B. Data: 
1. Case studies: 

a) An elderly lady, inflicted with an incurable case of paralysis, 

was a great burden to her son and daughter-in-law who were 
very poor. Doctor’s expenses and medicine for her ate up a 
great deal of the son’s income. He and his wife both had to 
work hard in order to make enough,money to support the moth- 
er and their children. She realized this. One day they found 
her dead, having taken all the sleeping powders on the table by 
her bed. 
In one of James Curwood’s novels there is an incident of three 
men in the Arctic regions fleeing from a glacier stream. One 
was overcome with a fatal sickness and unable to proceed. 
The other two knew they had to carry him to get beyond the 
glacier stream but found that they could not through the deep 
snow, so they remained there with him. In order to save them, 
he killed himself. 

c) Other cases of suicide (by students and business men at times 
of depression) were presented to the class but omitted here for 
lack of space. 

. Interviews: 

Concerning these case studies, we interviewed 16 Hamline stu- 

dents, 2 preachers, 1 priest, and. 1 Catholic sister. One of the 

preachers, the priest, and the Catholic sister absolutely condemned 
suicide for any reason. Six of the Hamline students and one preach- 
er were doubtful if suicide could ever be justified. The other ten 

Hamline students agreed that suicide would be justifiable only in 

case more good than harm was done. 


C. Interpretations: 
1. When a man who has met with reverses, or has been disappointed, 
gives up like a coward, we have a right to condemn him. 
2. However, a man who is not able to do good to others, but is a bur- 
den to them and will benefit them more by taking his life, might be 
justified in doing so. 


Problem 32.—What should be our attitude toward interracial marriage? 
Research group: Burnett and Sundberg. 
Report dated: April 28, 1930. 


A. References: 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV, 516-23 (November, 1928). 
O’Neill, Eugene, All God’s Chillun Got Wings (1925). 
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Contemporary Review, CKXXVII, 128-34 (February, 1930). 

Hankins, Racial Basis of Civilization (1926). 

Humphrey, The Racial Prospect (1920). 

Green, Paul, Jn Abraham’s Bosom (1926). 

Literary Digest, XCVII, 15-16 (1928); LXXXIV, 23-24 (1925). 

Missionary Review, XLVII, 513 ff. (1924). 

Nation, CX XVII, 84-86 (1928); CXVIII, 388 (1924). 

New York Times, XVIII, 945-51 (1923); XIX, 1065-70 (1924). 

Science, LXIII, Sup. 12 (June 4, 1926); LXVI, Sup. ro (September 
23, 1927). 

Shannon, A. H., Racial Integrity of the American Negro (1927). 

Scribner’s Magazine, LXXVII, 587-93 (1925). 


. Data: 
1. Case studies: 

a) O’Neill’s play (see reference) shows a white woman married to 
a negro. They were cast off by both whites and negroes. The 
disastrous results make the play. 

5) Miss Nancy Miller of Seattle married a Hindu prince. The 
Hindus did not approve before the marriage, but accepted her 
afterwards. (Literary Digest, April 21, 1928.) 

c) A Japanese student married an American wife and settled in 
Nebraska. The father died and the wife remarried. There were 
two children of the first marriage and none of the second. The 
mother instructed the daughters to say they were French. How- 
ever, the older one decided to admit her oriental blood. The 
mother was displeased and moved to another state. By doing 
this she made them ashamed of their heritage and placed them 
in a bad social position. 

A Chinese Christian marrying an American girl lived in New 
York City. Their five children were all successfully adjusted in 
vocations and social positions. One son went to China where he 
is president of a Christian university. They are well received 
both in America and China because they refuse to recognize 
racial barriers. 

My Chinese Marriage, by M. T. F., is the story by an Ameri- 
can college girl of her love for a Chinese student whom she met 
at a mid-western college. They were married and she returned 
with him to his ancestral home. She was made an integral part 
of the household to her interest and delight. A few years later 
he died, but she continued to live for some time in his home, 
later returning to her own family, who received her well. 
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2. Statistics: 

a) Between 60 and 75 per cent of our negro population in America 

have a racially appreciable infusion of white blood, whether or 
not it is apparent to the casual eye, says Humphrey in The 
Racial Prospect. 
An investigation of 4,267 negroids prominent enough for con- 
sideration showed that 423 were black and 3,844 were mulat- 
toes. This suggests that while both are capable of leadership, 
the mulattoes are now in greater leadership. 

c) An investigation reported in Science for June, 1926, finds that 
Chinese crossed with Hawaiians, and Dutch crossed with Ja- 
vans yield a good mixture, but considers Negro-white and Fili- 
pino-white crosses to yield inferiority. 

d) Hayes of the University of Illinois conducted a study of scho- 
lastic records of hybrids, which finds no degeneracy from hy- 
bridization in the United States. 


C. Interpretations: 

1. Most of the races today are not pure, hence we should be more 
tolerant. But it does seem that certain individuals in races mix to 
yield a better hybrid, while others mix to yield an inferior type. 

. Any solution to the problem must be based upon biological and 
sociological investigations, and a system of education conducted to 
change the present attitude of prejudice toward intermarriage in 
cases where hybridization yields a superior type. 

. We think interracial marriage permissible only when the cultural 
status of either race is not lowered in the marriage and where both 
parties understand perfectly the conditions of their marriage and 
are ready to bear their burden in it. 


Problem 41.—Does justice demand punishment or education of the 
criminal? 
Research group: Granger and Krinkie. 
Report dated: May 14, 1930. 


. References: 

Drake, D., The New Morality (1928), chap. vii. 

Masten, J., The Crime Problem (1909). 

Proshauer, J., “How Shall We Deal With Crime?” Harpers, CLIX, 
4109 ff. 

Stratton, G., “A Black Beast in Our Education,” The Scientific 
Monthly, December, 1929. 

Lawes, L., “Dealing with Criminals,” North American Review, 1928. 
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Clark, N., “Is Crime Preventable?” Forum, LXXIV, 458 ff. 
Lilly, J., “What Makes a Criminal?” Outlook, January 27, 1930. 
Tarde, G., Penal Philosophy (1912). 

Davis and Barnes, /ntroduction to Sociology (1927). 


. Data: 
1. Case studies: 

a) Harley Beard worked on a farm in Ohio. One day, on slight 

provocation, he seized an axe and split his employer’s skull. The 
farmer’s wife and mother came to the aid of their kin. Harley 
slaughtered them, too, one after the other, with the same imple- 
ment. He was later examined and it was discovered that men- 
tally he was only eight years old, and that in addition he was 
suffering from dementia praecox. Could education have helped 
this man? 
Frank Wildes, a young man, robs a bank for the first time. He 
is caught and sent to prison for ten years. After completing his 
term, he again takes up the criminal profession and is caught 
the second time robbing a bank. As before he is given ten years 
imprisonment. Should he have received the same length of im- 
prisonment in both cases? Should there be an impersonal 
standard for punishment, or should the punishment fit the 
criminal? 

c) William Blackburn, at one time a criminal, pointed out in an 
article entitled ““What’s Wrong with the Right People?” that 
his reaction to being flogged in Canadian prisons and being 
thrown into a dungeon in California was a determined ven- 
geance to get even with society. As a result he started his 
criminal profession again just three weeks after he was released 

_ from prison. 

. Statistics: 

a) Judge Olson of the Chicago Municipal Court examined 2,681 

persons in the laboratory. From this number he found that 
1,448 were dementia praecox cases. His deduction is that there 
is a criminal type. 
Dr. Sheldon Glaston made a study of 510 criminal cases pa- 
roled from the Massachusetts Reformatory. He found that 60 
per cent were total failures, 17.7 per cent partial failures, and 
22.1 per cent successes. 

c) Three-fourths of all the cases before the criminal courts are of- 
fenders under the age of twenty-five. A special study of rob- 
bery commitments to Sing Sing for a period of nine months 
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revealed that 44 per cent were twenty-five or under. Of all pris- 
oners received at Sing Sing during the years 1915 to 1921, 66 
per cent were thirty or under. 

William Butcher, head of the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion, made an investigation of forty sets of brothers in order to 
determine the part that heredity and environment plays in 
making a criminal. He came to the conclusion that heredity 
and environment are not very important factors. (What then?) 


C. Interpretations: 

1. Our information concerning criminals and crimes is still chaotic, 
and the determination and application of the proper kind of treat- 
ment lacks scientific precision. 

. The problem of crime is to be solved only by a basic change in our 
penal institutions. Our policy in dealing with criminals so far has 
been the method of punishment. The result has been that we have 
given the criminal every opportunity to acquire an anti-social atti- 
tude. We have strained and hardened his mind and injured his 
body. We have broken his spirit, impressed him with his social iso- 
lation, taken from him all possibility of contact with good people, 
forced him to find friends among the bad. And then we have gradu- 
ated him. 

. The offender, upon conviction, should be placed under restraint for 
the protection of society. The duration and character of that re- 
straint must be determined by the careful observation of penolo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Complete mental and physical examina- 
tions can be made; the past history, the heredity and environment 
of the prisoner ascertained and studied; educational tests made; 
his present tendencies and habits observed. He should be taught an 
occupation, his cultivation continued, his anti-social habits re- 
placed by social ways. Thus the offender may be restored to a 
normal condition-in which he is fitted to re-enter society and sup- 
port himself honestly. 

. Assistance should be given to near-delinquents. Any person who 
is in any way maladjusted to his environment is a potential crim- 
inal. 

. Social environment should be improved. More playgrounds and 
recreational places should be provided, the slum districts cleaned 
up, and better educational facilities instituted. 

. Finally, we must reshape our economic order to replace exploita- 
tion by a co-operative justice in which each citizen will play his 
part. 
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It need hardly be pointed out that such reports leave much 
to be desired. They are not exhaustive nor entirely consistent. 
But they do represent a fresh approach, a search for facts, a 
determination to suspend judgment during free inquiry, a de- 
sire to be honest, fair, and intelligent in dealing with ethical 
situations. The students are not blind either to the values or 
the inadequacies of their investigations. At the conclusion of 
the course they expressed their estimate of the values in such a 
study and the possibilities of its improvement. The strength 
and weakness of our experiment was in this way brought out in 
rather sharp relief. We summarize below student impressions 
of the undertaking. 


VALUES DISCOVERED IN THE STUDY OF SocIAL ETHICS 


. Appreciation of the problems involved in human living. 

. Realization that problems of importance to practical life must be 
solved sooner or later by such folk as we are. 

. Study motivated personal interest in the ethical values of life. 

. Brought to light the significance of even small problems heretofore 
given but slight thought. 

. Gives a better idea of what is really going on in the world. 

. It broadens the mind and does away with prejudices 
It has been difficult to attack any problem without prejudice, but I 
have been surprised often in this class to have my views treated with- 
out bias by others, so I think I have learned something of toler- 


One very important thing we learn in this class is not to be too nar- 
row. That is a common fault—a fault which I have had, and I think 
that is the most important thing I have gained out of this class 

. It has engendered in me a desire to analyze more closely the ethical 
problems that arise in everyday life, to study them and try to reach a 
fair conclusion. 

. Stimulates one to go more deeply into thorough research. 

. Has shown the need of studying ethical problems before passing 
judgment upon them. 

. Has developed constructive methods of clearing ethical problems. 

. Shows that reasoning along ethical lines must be systematic, clear 
and based on fact and situation. 

. It has uncovered certain basic principles of right living. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


I have learned to be more diligent in my search for truth, and will be 
less likely to fall a victim to falsities and unsound generalities. 

We have seen different sides of questions and have learned to think 
out the solution by weighing arguments pro and con. 

Has provided opportunity for individual thought and expres- 


To be broadminded and liberal in my judgments and criticisms, and 
to be critical and individualistic 


. It stimulates thinking a great deal and promotes thinking out things 


for yourself in accordance with others’ interests. 


. Social ethics helps one to see that the important thing in the world is 


human relationship. 


. Have gained knowledge on how to judge whether an act is ethical or 


This study. has clarified me as to the position I should take on these 
various problems 


. Discovery of ethical standards and the possibility of living up to 


them. 


. Learned to weigh values of society more and those of individuals less. 
. Has developed in me a sense of ethical responsibility, a tendency to 


think what the effect of my actions are on other people 

I have learned from this course (a fact I did not realize to any extent 
before) that I am forced to live morally because of the effect of my 
actions on other people. I have always labored under the illusion 
that I can do anything I wish, as long as I harm no one else. However, 
I now understand that I am indebted to society to keep my own health 
and my own life the best that is possible 


. Has stimulated and given intelligent basis for discussion. 
. This research has helped a great deal in other courses and all corre- 


lating problems. 


. Given a new slant on life—a slant that is essential Creates an 


obligation to myself and society to act ethically 

An urge to do something about these situations, to go more deeply 
into causes and results, to search for remedies, and to do my duty in 
helping to carry on the progress of civilization 


. Prepared ethically for future living (Vocational value also 


noted by some.) It will be valuable beyond measure in my work this 
summer. Medical social work brings the worker in constant contact 
with persons who are in need of suggestions concerning these very 
same problems we have been dealing with. I am working with a 
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family now in which the man is a drunkard, the woman in need of 
birth-control information, and the girl on the verge of interracial 
marriage. 


Whether or not one can believe all he hears, these student 
statements give a good sketch of what social ethics ought to do. 
They indicate the possibilities in such a study, whether our ex- 
periment actually realized them or not. The student sugges- 
tions for improving the study are summarized next. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE STUDY OF SOCIAL ETHICS 


. While one student asked for more problems, the majority felt that 
the number should be limited in order to give more exhaustive treat- 
ment to them. 

. The questions should be more carefully formulated, both as to selec- 
tion and wording. 

. More care is needed in the forming of the research groups, and closer 
supervision to eliminate the lazy student. 

. Research should be more exhaustive. To effect this the following 
suggestions are made: 

a) Fewer problems undertaken (as noted above). 

b) More careful checking over before the reports are given to the 
class. 

c) Atleast one interview with the instructor required of each research 
group before class presentation. 

d) More thorough revision after receiving the class criticism. 

e) References should be consulted more widely, more interviews 
with faculty and other informed persons, more study of actual 
life-situations, etc. 

. More literature should be procured and made available for the stu- 
dents’ use. 

. Wider reading should be required. One student asked for a textbook, 
but the class generally favored none. A general introduction to social 
ethics might be read at the beginning of the course rather than the 
last month of the semester. Some reading should be expected of all 
students on all problems, so as to make class discussions more intelli- 
gent. One suggestion is that students could be required to read and 
outline certain books between problems taken for special study. 

. Students should be assigned more work. It is too easy (says one), un- 
less one is conscientious and naturally interested in the work, to slip 
through the course without doing much work. 
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8. There might be a special'long report of one major problem as a term 
paper study, which will give the student a chance to dig deeper. 

. There should be more than one kind of outline to follow in preparing 
the material. 

. Freer discussion from all angles of the question is requested by one, 
while another believes that each member should be expected and al- 
lowed to comment on all reports. (This came as a surprise to the in- 
structor as he had intended to give such opportunity at each session.) 
On the other hand, one student objects to having to talk so much as it 
is harder for some to talk than others. 

. Interpretations may be submitted by research groups, but the class 
as a whole should work out the final interpretations for each problem 
in collaboration. 

. Field work or personal visitation of actual social situations should be 
conducted regularly. 

. More outside speakers on problems studied should be secured if pos- 
sible. 

. A certain period of study is needed to digest the material of the re- 
ports. Possibility of two class sessions instead of three each week sug- 

‘ gested in order to give more time for research and review. 

15. There should be no final examination in a course of this kind. 


With most of these comments the instructor finds himself in 
agreement, and hopes to initiate many of the valuable reforms 
suggested. Quite probably we shall limit the problems by one- 
third and have only two reports a week, thus leaving the third 
hour free for research or lectures frorh experts. Care should be 
exercised in selection both of students and problems to insure 
interest and determination to work. No effort should be spared 
to make the research more exhaustive, and the suggestions 
brought forward at this point are well-considered. More lit- 
erature and wider reading are essential to this desired thor- 
oughness of study. A term paper hardly seems advisable. It 
would be better to take a few problems and investigate each of 
them equally well. Flexibility of outline in reporting studies 
has its advantages. By all means freedom of discussion must 
be encouraged and intelligence in discussion maintained. The 
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suggestion of submitting interpretations of problems to the 
entire class for final agreement is excellent if it can be handled. 
We are going to try it. More field work is certainly desirable, 
and may perhaps be correlated with such activity in the so- 
ciology classes. The question of a final examination depends 
on its character, but surely time should be found for digesting 
material gathered, and some test of perspective won in the 
study is desirable. At any rate the dominant note should be 
experimental. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 





THE DIFFERENTIA OF MORAL VALUE 
' HAROLD N. LEE 


ORAL value is the conception in which the study 
M of ethics centers. The correct procedure in ethics, 
then, would be first to determine the nature of 
moral value, and then to attack the particular problems of 
ethics from the standpoint of this central conception. There 
are many kinds of value, among them moral value. How is 
moral value different from the other kinds? What makes a 
moral value distinctively a moral value? The first part of this 
paper will endeavor to answer this question; and in conse- 
quence will have little to say about right and wrong, duty and 
obligation, or the question of freedom. Ethics can be ap- 
proached by means of these conceptions, but such a procedure 
is poor, for it does not make the study revolve around its cen- 
tral conception: these terms indicate derivative problems, not 
primary ones. Ethics is the philosophic investigation of moral 
value, and the word “right” is not the common name for moral 
value. . 

Right means correctness according to some standard, rule or 
sanction; and a standard or rule can not be assumed or pre- 
supposed. All values are either more or less valuable than oth- 
ers; that is, there is possible a scale of values in which some are 
more intense or more preferable than others. A standard for 
the measurement of value can be understood only on the basis 
of such a scale, and such a scale can be understood only after 
the fundamental nature of the value in question has been de- 
termined. The latter part of this paper will say a few words 
concerning the problem of a scale of values. 

The word “good” is preferable to the word “right” as the 
common name for moral value because good is used generally 
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to designate value. Care must be exercised in ethics not to use 
it too broadly, but always to use it with reference specifically 
to moral value. The good, then, is moral value, and it is the 
first task of ethics to find out exactly what this means. 

Value arises in a peculiar relation between an individual and 
an object. Professor Perry, in the General Theory of Value, 
has called this relation interest, and has analyzed it fully; but 
no matter what it is called, it is a relation which comes from the 
individual and is directed toward the object. This object may 
be an entity, a process, another relation, or any kind of a phe- 
nomenon whatever. The different valuations of objects are re- 
sults of different ways of looking at them. The different values 
are different aspects which objects wear. Any particular ob- 
ject may lie in two or more of these fields of value. That is, an 
individual may take one or another attitude toward it or dis- 
play different interests in it. These interests or attitudes can 
be more or less clearly distinguished from each other. There 
are borderline cases where the distinction may not be clear, but 
these need not confuse the main issues, and on the whole many 
different kinds of attitude can be pointed out. 

Value, then, is a function of the interest or attitude of the 
individual, and one step in the differentiation of moral value 
will be made when its peculiar interest can be described. But 
this is not all. The individual is in relation to an object, and the 
objects also vary. Any particular value is a function of two 
variables, the individual interest and the object; and so, in the 
attempt to find the nature of moral value, one may expect to 
find some differentia in the attitude of the individual and some 
in the object. If one can describe what kind of interest in what 
kind of object is designated moral, he shall have given the dif- 
ferentia of moral value. 

First consider the object. One does not call the moon or the 
Rocky Mountains or bricks or inanimate objects in general 
moral phenomena. Neither does he pass real moral judgments 
on codfish or cats or canaries. The term moral (when used in 
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a literal and not in a figurative sense) is always applied to hu- 
man action or conduct, and this usage is so general and so clear, 
and writers on ethics have elaborated it so much, that there is 
no use belaboring it here. It is usually restricted to voluntary 
conduct, and this is: fundamental as long as voluntary is de- 
fined in a psychological way which does not involve the ques- 
tion of free will. It can be so defined, as action in accord with 
a conscious purpose, whose connection with the purpose is fore- 
seen and whose result is anticipated. If, however, the defini- 
tion of “voluntary” involves the question of free will, it can not 
be used to qualify the object of the moral interest, for men 
have this interest in spite of what they think about free will, 
and they direct this interest toward action and conduct re- 
gardless of whether they think the person acting has free will 
or not. To qualify the object of the moral interest by whether 
or not it is a display of free will is obviously contrary to fact 
and irrelevant. 

Why are the only truly moral phenomena voluntary actions? 
This is partly dependent upon usage, but a complete answer 
involves the consideration of the moral attitude or interest. 
Given any particular interest, that interest is, by its own struc- 
ture, directed toward that kind of object which gives promise 
of fulfilling it. One then says that, the object calls forth or 
elicits the interest. For example, curiosity is directed toward 
that which is novel and complex. One calls a fact which has 
this novelty and complexity a curious fact. Curiosity is the in- 
terest in finding out something just for the sake of finding it 
out; and consequently, it will normally be directed toward ob- 
jects which give promise of having something to find out. 

Conduct is the object of the moral interest, and so there 
must be something in conduct which is peculiarly fitted to 
elicit and to satisfy that interest. Further, it was brought out 
that the conduct which is the object of the moral interest is 
usually qualified as voluntary conduct. This suggests that the 
interest is one which is especially concerned with purposes, 
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ends, or goals. Human action is usually directed toward goals 
and it is valued in the light of its results. Life is characterized 
in that it seems to have aims: to advance toward goals, and it 
is interested in actual outcomes of action from the viewpoint 
of these goals. Of course, this is not all there is to life and con- 
duct; it may or may not be the most important thing about it. 
There are many attitudes taken toward experience which are 
not concerned with purposes and results. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of such is the aesthetic attitude, where one is absorbed 
in the contemplation of some perceptual datum. But this is 
precisely what makes the aesthetic attitude different from the 
moral attitude. If one is primarily concerned with some result 
lying in the future, he is not in the aesthetic attitude. 

This is not the case with the moral attitude. Here one is 
concerned with results. If a drama is judged by whether or not 
its presentation affords pleasure upon perceptual contempla- 
tion, then an aesthetic judgment has been made. If, however, 
it is judged by whether its presentation has or may have dele- 
terious effects or beneficial effects upon the characters of those 
who witness it, then a moral judgment has been made. Cen- 
sorship of art is primarily a moral question because it is con- 
cerned with the art only as it tends to produce or inhibit action 
in accordance with certain purposes and having certain results, 
or to influence conduct toward or away from certain aims or 
goals. 

The moral attitude is concerned with the aims and purposes 
and results of conduct. If human beings did not have purposes 
and aims, and if conduct did not lead to relatively regular re- 
sults which are compared with the purposes and aims, there 
would be no moral attitude. When conduct is valued for its 
purposes and aims and results, the emergent value is moral 
value. Some theories of morals have stressed the purposes and 
aims and have tended to overlook the results. Such a theory as 
Kant’s theory of the good will is of this type. Other theories 
have stressed the actual results and have tended to overlook 
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the purposes or aims. Most forms of hedonism are of this type. 
Either method is incomplete. Men morally value actual re- 
sults, but only because they have purposes. They also morally 
value purposes, but only because these purposes tend to pro- 
duce results. 

It has been objected to this view that if tennis is a sport 
which results in the increased agility of the players, a moral 
aspect of tennis has been raised. No, this is not the case; but 
if the tennis is valued for the sake of the increased agility, then 
a moral aspect has been raised. Perhaps this is not very sig- 
nificant morally. Not every moral valuing is equally signifi- 
cant. To be really significant, the agility would have to be 
conceived as an intrinsic end of conduct, or instrumental to 
something else which is an intrinsic end of conduct. The 
further removed it is in its instrumentality, the less moral 
significance it has. If the tennis were valued for the health 
it induced, the value would be morally more significant, for 
health is nearer an intrinsic end of conduct. However, if one 
values the tennis because he expects to become a profession- 
al and earn his living by playing it, the value is economic. 
If the tennis is valued because of the pleasurable perceptual 
aspects involved in its play, then the value is aesthetic. The 
economic is concerned with results and purposes in much the 
same manner as moral, so all economic values have moral sig- 
nificance, though it may be remote in some cases. Economic 
value is, in a measure, subsumed under moral, but aesthetic 
value is not. The aesthetic is not a kind of moral value because 
it is not primarily concerned with the ends or results of con- 
duct. It is concerned with immediate perceptual grasp. On the 
other hand, it has been often suggested that the moral may be 
remotely beholden to the aesthetic because what is morally 
significant goes back to an intrinsic end of action: that is, an 
end which is valuable for its own sake; and the intrinsic value 
par excellence is the aesthetic value. 

Moral value is that species of value which is concerned with 
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action or conduct regarded in the light of its purposes, aims, 
and results. The good is positive moral value. The bad is neg- 
ative moral value. Any action is good when it can be given a 
positive value in terms of its purposes, aims and results. Any- 
thing else than conduct is good when it is valued positively ac- 
cording to its bearing on conduct. Character is good when it 
habitually tends to produce good actions. A motive is good also 
when it tends to produce good actions. An intent is good when 
the planned action is good. Both motives and intents may be 
in error, however, and character is never fixed. 

This is the most basic broad statement of the field of ethics, 
but it is not sufficient because as yet no foundation has been 
laid for the distinction between the positive and negative forms 
of the value. Some goods are more valuable than others: i.e., 
some goods are better than others. There is a scale of moral 
values (only rough, to be sure) and the difference between the 
positive and negative forms of the value is that they are at op- 
posite ends of the scale. The difference is a relative one. The 
basic differentia of moral value have been given, but the task 
of ethics goes on to find what within the field is more valuable 
than what else. 

The relation of this problem to the more fundamental one 
of determining the field has not always been clear. A great 
many of the writers on ethics have been occupied with this task 
to the exclusion of the more fundamental one, and have let the 
factor which determines what is better than what else stand as 
their only statement of the differentia of the broad field of 
morals. Because of their neglect in failing to determine the 
broad field, they have fallen into many errors and confusions 
of detail. It has been already noted that all conduct is not 
equally significant for a moral valuation. That conduct which 
leads to an end which is conceived as an intrinsic or suitable 
end is more significant, and among those ends which are not 
intrinsic, the most significant is that whose instrumentality is 
most closely bound up with that which is intrinsic. This is 
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where the problem of the summum bonum enters ethics, and 
those thinkers who have said that the whole task of ethics is to 
find the summum bonum have identified ethics with this part 
of ethics which has to do with the determination of a standard 
according to which some goods are better than others. 

What is the standard of suitability of ends? Aristotle says it 
is eudaemonia. The hedonist says it is pleasure. Spinoza says 
it is whatever ministers to the vigor and abundance of the life 
of aman: the life of the spirit and the body. Kant says that it 
is what is deserving of happiness. And there are a multitude of 
others. Aristotle’s standard is probably very near to the actual 
conditions of Greek life. The hedonist’s standard is simple and 
easy of application, but it may not actually describe the moral 
experience, and it may not be stated in the correct logical and 
psychological manner. Spinoza’s standard is inspiring, but not 
easily determinable. Kant’s standard is irrelevant, for it begs 
the question by introducing the notion of desert. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to add a new standard to 
those which have been already proposed. The present purpose 
is only to show the relation between the standard of suitability 
of ends and the fundamental definition of the moral field. It 
may well be that there are several different standards which 
are equally applicable to the facts. The study of ethics takes 
its point of departure from the moral experience. It interprets 
the facts of the moral experience. It is possible that there are 
two or more interpretations which cover the facts equally well. 
Sometimes there will be a choice between them only according 
to the methodological principle of simplicity. Sometimes there 
will be no choice between them until we enlarge our experience. 

To summarize: this paper has defined the broad field of 
morals as conduct valued in relation to an end or result; and 
has thereby given the most fundamental differentia of moral 
value. It has further said that those values are more valuable 
which are conceived to be in a closer relation to an end which 
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is intrinsic: that is, which is held to be a suitable end or result 
of action as such. Thinkers have variously held this standard 
of suitability to be supplied intuitively, rationally, or by au- 
thority. Some hold that there is one and only one intrinsic end 
of conduct, and identify the whole of ethics with the determi- 
nation of this end or summum bonum. Others maintain that 
there may be many suitable ends of conduct as such, and 
gather these ends together into some system of relative degrees 
of value. The differences between the different systems of 
ethics can all be comprehended by means of the notions which 
this paper has pointed out; their peculiar characteristics can 
be understood and their results criticized. 


NeEwcoms CoLLecE, TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. PERSONAL STATEMENTS. Edited 
by George P. Adams and William Pepperell Montague. 2 vols. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 450 and 467; each with index. Price, 
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This work by thirty-four authors presents two aspects. Each contrib- 
utor was requested to assume the double obligation of making a statement 
of philosophical beliefs, together with the reasons for holding them, and 
of supplying some sort of intellectual biography. It was the opinion of 
the editors that ‘‘an explicit confession of the temperamental sympathies 
and prejudices of a philosopher, and of such of his life’s circumstances as 
seem to him to have been relevant in shaping his conclusions, may possess 
as much philosophic value both to the writer and to the readers as the 
conclusions to which they contribute.” All but six or seven of the authors 
met both conditions, but in view of the limits imposed by a brief review, 
- the life stories may be selected as the more important. To these the pres- 
ent discussion is limited. And the survey must be of general trends only, 
although to keep it such a strong temptation must be resisted to linger 
over exceptional chapters, chapters as significant, and in one case as ex- 
quisite, as anything known to the writer in philosophic literature. Fortu- 
nately one is at the same time saved from having to consider self-portraits 
somewhat too heroically conceived, the critical appraisal of which would 
serve merely to irritate the sitter and sadden the critic. 

One of the interesting disclosures of the narratives is the possible sig- 
nificance of the philosopher’s boyhood. “I played no games,” says one of 
the authors, “but sat at home all the afternoon and evening reading or 
dreaming; especially devouring anything I could find that regarded 
religion, architecture, or geography.”’ Says another: “I was given to day- 
dreaming about theological things, which occupied a large part of my edu- 
cation. This day-dreaming eventually became philosophy, which has sus- 
tained me in the vicissitudes of my career.” A third incidentally remarks: 
“Possibly the circumstances of my youth, which prevented me from par- 
ticipating in the usual boyish games, emphasized my inclination to indulge 
in idle or disinterested speculation.” A fourth, speaking of his intense 
interest as an adolescent in problems of religious belief, declares: ‘Small 
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wonder that, with a brain seething with such thoughts, I lost interest in 
the more usual pursuits of boyhood, so unexciting in comparison.” 

Statements such as these suggest the possibility that a boy is predis- 
posed to grow into a philosopher by a certain kind of early experience. For 
there is surely something strange about a boy who finds games with com- 
panions less exciting than thoughts about life and destiny. It may indeed 
be true that the usual pursuits of boyhood seemed unexciting because a 
brain seethed with thoughts, but it is more likely that the brain seethed 
with thoughts because the usual pursuits of boyhood proved unexciting. 
In so far as the data in these books throw light on the question they indi- 
cate that back of the philosophic detachment of the adult is the group 
detachment of the child. In this respect they corroborate what we al- 
ready know about such outstanding speculative thinkers of America as 
Jonathan Edwards, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Josiah Royce, and William 
James. The boy Edwards was devoted to his prayer-booth in the solitude 
of the woods; Emerson, on going to Harvard, found the thing of most 
value “a room alone’; Royce grew up in a western mining hamlet which 
offered no congenial companionship; James was prevented by much trav- 
eling from forming the customary school attachments. I have no theory 
to propound and no moral to point, but I cannot think the facts themselves 
to be insignificant. Nor does it seem to me without meaning that the 
writers of this book who are widely known for their interest in social 
problems appear to have been socially active boys. 

A second conjecture supported by this collection of “confessions”’ is 
scarcely less interesting. Speaking generally, philosophy is not a first love. 
Philosophy is espoused on a rebound from an ill-starred wooing of reli- 
gion. Not all, yet almost all, of the thirty-four authors turned to philos- 
ophy after religious difficulty. In many cases their fathers were clergy- 
men with whose ideals and labors théy sympathized. A surprisingly large 
number were themselves headed for the ministry when they chose the pro- 
fession of philosopher instead. If these thirty-four are fairly representa- 
tive—and they probably are—then a surprisingly large proportion of 
those who occupy chairs of philosophy in our country either were, or in- 
tended to be, preachers before they became teachers. In other words, the 
change from the time when the teacher of philosophy was regularly a 
clergyman is not quite as great as is sometimes supposed. 

This fact has doubtless introduced a bias which might otherwise be 
absent. In these biographies it may account for the uniform attitude of 
friendliness toward religion. A trace of aloofness may be detectable but 
no antagonism, even when the author feels compelled to disavow all be- 
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lief in a “friend behind phenomena.” The minds of the writers are it is 
true turned from traditional creeds and theologies; their hearts, however, 
retain a warmth of affection for religious institutions and especially for 
the religious spirit. The conviction seems to be that religion and philos- 
ophy share in the search for the highest truth and for that manner of life 
which keeps a man “unspotted from the world.” The standpoint is well 
expressed in these words found at the conclusion of one of the most vital 
and meaningful chapters: 

More than most, perhaps, who have aimed to think through these problems 
honestly, I have continued a relationship with the Church, for I have considered 
the common purpose and the common feeling more importayt than the credo. 
The church has, on the whole, and in spite of its failures, borne witness to the 
existence of other than material aims. How the future will meet the change in 
symbolism and preserve the spirit which has declared the abiding values to be 
faith, hope, and love, I am content to leave for coming generations to disclose. 

Perhaps it is enlightening also that, as these philosophers attempt to 
revive the important early influence which led to their choice of the pro- 
fession, so many of them designate a book. It would, be interesting to 
ponder the list of these books, but the book fact, if it may be so called, is 
more interesting still; interesting if it actually was, as they think, a book 
which started them on the philosophic journey, and no less so if they only 
think it was. In any case these words from one of the biographies voice an 
undertone rather than a dominant note in the series: “Upon the whole, 
the forces that have influenced me have come from persons and from situ- 
ations more than from books—not that I have not, I hope, learned a great 
deal from philosophic writings, but that what I have learned from them 
has been technical in comparison with what I have been forced to think 
upon and about because of some experience in which I have found myself 
entangled.” Yet the library odor which pervades these studies is not pro- 
nounced. One does not carry away an impression of bookishness. Quite 
the reverse. These philosophers are engaged with life. They suffer from 
what one of them calls “inward laceration.” They are troubled by moral 
and cultural issues in the world outside. Familiar as they obviously are 
with the history of ideas, experts in the material and technique of philos- 
ophy, their discussions have only a secondary relation to technical erudi- 
tion. There is talk of books and of concepts peculiar to the profession; 
there are even academic mannerisms; but unless the reader is obtuse he 
will not mistake these for the whole or the essential substance of the mat- 
ter. The primary relation is to an intense, sincere, liberal human purpose 
—a determination to arrive at an understanding of the world and of man, 
in order that human existence may be made satisfying and worthy. 
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One of the curious and doubtless significant facts which the essays lay 
bare is the connection of the eastern states with the development of Amer- 
ican philosophy. Of the twenty-six American-born authors, all but four 
are from east of the Alleghenies, and three of these four received their 
graduate training in the East. It appears that only one was born and 
trained in the Middle West. How much does this mean? It means at 
least that an impressive number of prominent contemporary teachers of 
philosophy look back to Royce, James, Santayana, Palmer, and Dewey as 
their masters. But contact with these masters, each great in an individual 
way, did not produce disciples. The atmosphere was too contradictory. 
Each side was too ably supported. Perhaps this accounts in part for the 
conflict of soul which these writers still experience. The diverse influ- 
ences continue to work, not permitting the formation of a single vision or 
a single method of attack. It would be easy to multiply citations in evi- 
dence of the acknowledged provisional character of the announced be- 
liefs. One will do for them all: “These reflections,” it reads, “are sadly 
unfinished; but a finished set of reflections would misrepresent an unfin- 
ished philosophy.” In a sense of course no philosopher is ever through. 
But here it is not primarily a question of incompleteness. It is not the 
problem of finding missing pieces to fill in a puzzle. The trouble is that 
great store is set by pieces from various puzzles which will not compose 
into one pattern. There is danger that such a predicament may result in a 
loose kind of eclecticism or may develop a spirit of nonchalance as a dis- 
guise for a failure to achieve a systematic outlook. These essays in one or 
two instances strongly suggest that this danger is quite real. But they 
make even more clear that in all but these instances the result is rather 
that the thinker finds it extremely difficult to bring his philosophy into 
harmonious focus. And in view of contemporary conditions this is not 
exactly a defect. Whatever may be the outcome in the next generation of 
philosophers, and whatever may be responsible for the state of mind and 
heart in which the present generation, as represented in these essays, finds 
itself, the freedom from dogmatism, the intellectual integrity, the richness 
of content, and the hesitancy to assert beyond the facts, all of which are 
conspicuous virtues of this work, are a delight to come upon. 

This review must be abruptly ended. The obvious thing about these 
two volumes is that they constitute valuable source material for students 
of American culture. They record significant personal dramatizations in 
the realm of the intelligentsia of that vast, urgent, shapeless but aspiring 
thing called the American character. In a given case the emphasis may be 
upon logic, education, mysticism, individualism, aesthetics, social ma- 
chinery, what not; but below it all and through it all is a human being’s 
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struggles to make heads or tails of the things he cannot escape. Aside 
from the personal phase to which this view has been limited, the worth is 
a compendium of the matured philosophic beliefs of the American mind. 
Taken in its completeness it entirely meets the standard set by similar 
publications which have appeared in Germany and in England. 

The plan of this review precluded references to individuals. One can 
scarcely refrain however from regretting, in yiew of their having passed 
beyond the possibility of further speech, that Professor Calkins was not 
persuaded to talk more about herself, and that the unruffled Lloyd and the 
spirited Moore were prevented from adding their stories to the rest. 

M. C. Orto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE Sociat Sciences. Vol. I, Aar—All; Vol. II, All- 
Bri. Editor-in-chief, Edwin R. A. Seligman; Associate Editor, Alvin 
Johnson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxvii+646; xxvi+ 
696. Price, $7.50 a volume. 

.This eagerly awaited Encyclopedia, sponsored by ten associations in 
the field of the social sciences, is in its inception an American enterprise. 
In its contributors it is international. It aims to combine both the dic- 
tionary and the handbook plan by arranging its material alphabetically 
but yet treating important topics with extended articles. A notable feature 
of the first volume is an Introduction of 349 pages, covering in its first 
division the development of the social sciences according to periods; and 
in the second division the development of the social sciences as disciplines 
in the several countries of Europe and America. The editorial staff in- 
cludes besides the principal editors seven assistant editors and several 
hundred editorial consultants. American contributors are in a majority, 
but Great Britain and the Continent have been drawn upon extensively. 
Many of the American contributors are of the younger generation. Such 
an enterprise certainly has need of the courage and enthusiasm of youth 
as well as that of the wisdom of age. The work as planned will consist of 
fifteen volumes, of which two have appeared. The remainder are ex- 
pected to follow at the rate of three a year. 

And lest, after I have begun to speak of subject matter, I forget to note 
the share of the publisher, let me say here that the typography in both 
text and bibliographies is clear, the page attractive, the binding such that 
the book lies open at any point, and the proofreading so far as I have ob- 
served remarkably free from errors. It is worthy of a house which has by 
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its important scientific publications co-operated so helpfully with the 
work of scholars in many fields. 

Since it is obviously impossible for any reviewer to give competent 
opinion on the treatment of subjects which range from agriculture to avia- 
tion, from banking to bolshevism, and since it is further impossible within 
the limits of a review to comment on even a fraction of the topics which 
may be presumed to be of interest to the readers of this Journal, I shall 
limit myself to certain aspects which are more nearly related to ethics 
understood in its broader meaning. Ethics is not represented in the sub- 
ject matter of those associations which sponsor the Encyclopedia. It is 
not classed by the editor as among the purely social sciences. It is how- 
ever given recognition as the most important among the group of semi- 
social sciences which are social in origin and still retain in part a social 
content. In the extended Introduction which treats by periods the devel- 
opment of culture and thought in the ancient, medieval, and modern 
world, ethics has varying prominence in accordance apparently with the 
varying interests of the several authors rather than for purely objective 
reasons. Plato’s ethical thought is barely glanced at, and the same is true 
of the treatment of Aristotle. It is perhaps not surprising that their polit- 
ical contributions overshadow the ethical. But in a history of ideas the 
ethics of Plato and Aristotle are scarcely negligible. In the modern pe- 
riods the treatment of “Individualism and Capitalism” by Beard, and of 
“War and Reorientation” by the editorial staff, are especially significant 
for the student of social ethics. The survey in the last named undertakes a 
highly difficult task in its attempt to note and estimate the manifold move- 
ments in many fields. It is certainly the best guidebook that I know, in a 
situation where so much is still in the making. 

Of articles in the two volumes, “Anthropology” by Boas is of greatest 
interest for the student of genetic ethics. Its 37 pages represent the work 
of a lifetime. To a layman they afford what is probably the best orienta- 
tion in the subject thus far available. To the student familiar with the 
development of the subject they are masterly in their concise statements 
of well-considered views on the leading issues which have claimed atten- 
tion during the past fifty years. It is illumining to see how many of the 
questions that divided students sharply when first raised now find an- 
swers through fuller knowledge of a wider range of data. Other questions, 
such as that of the alleged difference in mentality between primitive and 
civilized folk, where the issue is not so much of fact as of interpretation, 
show the perspective of a mind that has profited by long and varied 
studies. 

A far briefer article by the lamented Hobhouse on “Aristocracy”’ is 
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similarly authoritative and instructive. “Altruism and Egoism” by Stuart 
(one of the very few distinctly ethical articles) shows how this antithesis 
in both ethics and economics appears in the light of an adequate psychol- 
ogy. “Adolescence” by Van Waters, “Alcohol” by Catlin, “Birth Con- 
trol” by Hankins, “Bolshevism” by Dobb, and “Bribery” by Lasswell, 
are among those that are of distinctly ethical interest. Succeeding vol- 
umes will doubtless contain articles of more direct ethical bearing. But 
for the student who believes that ethics is not a subject to be pursued in 
isolation, the suggestiveness of material not technically classed as ethics 
is very great. And certainly the work in its completion promises to be one 
of the most creditable, as it is one of the most ambitious, produced by 
American scholars. 
James H. Turts 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue PurLosopHy OF VALUE: AN EssAy IN CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

By Leo Richard Ward. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

Like most reviewers, the first thing I did was to turn to Father Ward’s 
Introduction and to his Conclusion to find out the gist of what he is driv- 
ing at. 

On page 7, I read: 

Philosophy of value, we may perhaps repeat, has.to do with life, with action, 
the most puissant sign of life; and we do not approve or indeed understand Mr. 
Urban when even in his Preface he says that he aims not to be “interesting and 
informing,” and that he will not add a “glimmer of possible human interest to 
an otherwise dull book.” Why not? We may say, humbly, that we do not un- 
derstand. 


Father Ward, then, proposes to discuss what has to do with life and ac- 
tion, and to discuss it in an interesting way. He has set a standard for 
himself, and he cannot complain if he is judged by that standard. 

Turning now to the conclusion, where one would expect an informing 
summary of this discussion of life and action, there are five pages like the 
following sample: 

“Value,” “a value,” “the values” . . . . the words are as velvet. A certain 
poet says that of all the letters / and v are the readiest to lilt. And maybe the 
very word “values” titillates so gently that we tend to forget. Values and va- 
rieties—not value and truth . . . . cultural values, moral and sacred and dead 
values—these words charm and take us in, their sound is a present satisfaction 
and they promise to become as pointed and meaningful as “evolution,” “more 
complex,” “social sense,” and “contribution.” 
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If I had stopped with the Introduction and the Conclusion, I could 
have borrowed Father Ward’s phrase, “We may say, humbly, that we do 
not understand.” 

But on reading the whole book—although I cannot say that it is alive 
with action and human interest—it seems to me that Father Ward does 
himself an injustice in his Conclusion. For the first part is a sufficiently 
clear proof, albeit somewhat tiresome, that many present-day philos- 
ophers do not define “value” clearly, nor use it consistently. To follow 
Father Ward through this exposition is like chasing an ignis fatuus. We 
never grasp the object and never get on solid ground. 

In Father Ward’s Part II, “Outline of Constructive Theory,” however, 
I thought for awhile that I had gotten my teeth into something definite 
and helpful. He tells us, 

The way then seems clear for saying that value is in the object primarily, 
that value is of the object, and that therefore it is a quality or character or 
property of the existent on account of which quality or character the existent is 
veritably an objective, that is, it presently is or it can be the end of action 
[p. 142]. 

Tentatively, then, value may be said to be what action is aimed at. If any- 
thing act, it acts for an existent which has value for it; and the existent always 
has value in the sense that some agent might act for it. Value is the capacity of 
any being to be the end of action; and that beings have such capacity is demon- 
strated by every action [p. 151]. 

Such a view of course puts value very nearly into the category of “good” or 
bonum. For value, we may say is resident within the existent always, and is func- 
tionally there when this is the object or is sought. And “good,” says St. Thomas, 
“is anything”—or the thing itseli—‘“in so far as it can be striven for and in so 
far as it is the end of conative action.” 


I am not sure, though, that Father Ward does not ultimately confuse 
the issue about as badly as the other philosophers. For instance, he goes 
on to say: 

On a common sense view, value is seen to be in the object, but not really 
separable from the object, for which I act. And we have seen that the end of 
action is not what is ordinarily termed “the object”; the very end is the agent. 
Value then is intermediate in “the object,” but it resides ultimately only in the 
agent himself. 

More precisely, as we shall see now, value turns out to be (1) our perfection, 
and (2) God; since in the long run it is at these that our action is aimed [p. 187]. 


J. Exxiot Ross 


Newman Hatt 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Tue Eruicat Basis or Potiticat AutHorITY. By W. W. Willoughby. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. viii+- 460. Price $3.50. 
Professor Willoughby has undertaken to fill a gap which has long been 

left neglected. The fact of political authority, or as Green called it, po- 
litical obligation, is obvious to all. With or without our liking, the system 
into which we are born and to which we are accustomed will exert its 
power of coercion. But it is equally true that ne system has been accepted 
without criticism, and even the most highly organized despotism is ulti- 
mately “tempered by assassination.” Consequently the question of fact is 
continually set over against the question of right: the existence of au- 
thority at any given time may be admitted, but its right to continue is 
based on theoretical justification. The ethical basis which Professor 
Willoughby is considering amounts exactly to the question de jure, in 
other words the rational justification of government. The word ethical 
must be taken in a wide sense to mean that kind of basis which dispenses 
with the appeal to force and ultimately wins the consent of all rational 
persons. Unfortunately it is still difficult to decide who are the rational 
persons, and with the growth of democracy it becomes more difficult. In 
the eighteenth century the term rational could be taken to apply to the 
writer and his gentle readers: it was an intelligible term because it was 
essentially a class name. But in this age of discussion it is not so easy to 
earmark the rational persons and still less easy to satisfy the excluded 
multitude. 

Professor Willoughby divides his book into two parts. The first part, 
called “Ethical Theories,” presents a survey of the varieties of political 
thought. These range from theories of anarchy to such types as divine 
right, the patrimonial theory, transcendental theories, the contract, and 
fascism; after which the author gives his views on the true basis of the 
right of political coercion and the legitimate range of national or interna- 
tional control. We need not assure the future readers of this book that a 
writer with Professor Willoughby’s knowledge and experience will give 
them a large amount of useful information and many excellent comments 
on the value of the different theories. He considers that “in final purpose, 
Ethics and Politics agree” (p. 6)—the. purpose in question being simply 
“that the highest possible moral life may be lived.” This defense of the 
philosophical approach to politics and of the connection between philoso- 
phy and politics is very welcome in the present times. It seems to be 
taken for granted that this standpoint is opposed to a juristic view of the 
state, which in its purest form begins and ends with a definition of law in 
terms of a sovereign will. Accordingly the second part of the book is oc- 
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cupied with “pseudo-juristic” theories, which in detail comprise Duguit, 
Krabbe, and the political pluralists. The statements of these theories and 
the criticisms of them are very interesting and often very acute, though 
this second part seems to be more like an appendix to the main thesis 
than a strict continuation of the argument. It serves the purpose, chiefly, 
of letting us know the author’s attitude toward the more recent move- 
ments. 

At the risk of appearing ungrateful for so much that is valuable and 
for an effort which is sincerely appreciated, we may here state frankly 
why we feel some discontent. In theory Professor Willoughby admits the 
view that political speculations have been controlled by the “intellectual 
climate” of their times (p. 12). But in the development of his subject 
the variations of climate play no serious part. In the series of chapters 
on Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, and Rousseau we have a rather formal re- 
statement of theories with no light on their actual sources. It is true that 
“in order to understand Hobbes’ ethical and political theories it is neces- 
sary first to speak of the psychological premises upon which he grounded 
them” (p. 166). But this is a mere gesture if it means no more than be- 
ginning with the first chapters of the Leviathan. Why not accept the as- 
sertion of Hobbes that we must begin with motion? Why not connect 
this with the intellectual climate in which Galileo, Bacon, and others 
really lived? Above all why not take account of that geographical ex- 
pansion which brought America into the range of political speculation 
and so powerfully disturbed what Professor J. L. Myres calls the Meso- 
potamian tradition? Somewhat similarly Spinoza is brought in with no 
preliminary explanations about either the geometrical ideals or that 
Hebrew conception of law (divine and natural and human) which was 
the root of his fervid beliefs. In general it seems difficult to discover at 
times whether Professor Willoughby is consciously aiming at nothing 
more than analysis, with the limited purpose of dissecting theories, or 
intending to give a wider outlook on the genesis and the spirit of different 
writers. The latter course seems to be promised and to it is due the sym- 
pathetic treatment of such writers as Kant, Hegel, and Rousseau. The 
discussion of Hegel is superior to most expositions of this transcendent- 
alist because it is free from the impatience and temperamental bias usu- 
ally exhibited by those who are unable either to take or leave this oracle, 
and Rousseau suffers no neglect because his knowledge of history or 
primitive man was really negligible. But anyone who now proposes to 
give a critical account of political theories will do well to abandon the 
mere analysis of texts and start with an adequate inquiry into the com- 
mon events, the cross-currents of talk, the changes in social structure 
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which make a writer important not only because he writes but also be- 
cause he is read. 

In general the book is well produced, but “Hsio” (p. 62) should be 
“Hsiao”; “German” (p. 127) should be “Germany”; “transcedental” 
(p. 130) and “correllative” (p. 158) are obvious errors along with one 


or two similar marks of defective proofreading. 
G. S. BretT 


‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


LIBERTY IN THE MoperN State. By Harold J. Laski. New York: Har- ' 

per & Bros., 1930. Pp. 288. 

In Liberty in the Modern State Professor Laski’s treatment falls into 
two divisions. He first gives a philosophical account of the nature of lib- 
erty, and then proceeds to criticize the abuse of power by the modern 
state. It is the second part of his treatment, the analysis of concrete polit- 
ical situations, that has won the interest of reviewers, to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of his philosophical principles. This is natural and right, 
since the book is written primarily with a practical purpose, but this 
review is written in the belief that his philosophy of liberty equally merits 
examination. 

The crucial issue in any discussion of liberty is whether the individual 
is to find his liberty only in those realms where the law does not restrain 
him, or whether he is to find it in obedience to law. This is the central 
problem, and all discussions of particular problems are, from the theoreti- 
cal standpoint, aspects of it. 

At the outset there seems to be an ambiguity in Professor Laski’s defi- 
nition of liberty. Are men free (1) when obeying a law which they do not 
feel as a restriction? “They are free when the rules under which they live 
leave them without a sense of frustration in realms they deem significant” 
(p. 11). Or (2) only when in fact there are not, in this particular realm, 
any laws at all. “I am arguing . . . . that liberty is essentially an ab- 
sence of restraint” (p. 11). “By making liberty the absence of restraint, 
I make it, of course, a purely negative condition” (p. 12-13). Isalawa 
restriction upon freedom when it is not felt a restriction? The difference 
between these two conceptions of freedom is important, but I would sub- 
mit that either involves a fundamental inconsistency. 

1. If liberty exists when obedience to law is not felt as a restriction, 
then liberty resides, not in the substance of the law, but in the psycholug- 
ical states of the individuals whom the law affects. This means that the 
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slave who is satisfied with his slavery is free. The Fascist under Mus- 
solini is free. The citizens of Britain, so long as they did not feel that a 
denial of the franchise was a restriction of their freedom, were free. Such 
a view is surely contrary to Professor Laski’s own practical teaching. Is 
it not one of the hardest tasks of the emancipator to arouse the slave to 
the consciousness of his chains? 

2. If liberty is defined in Professor Laski’s more general negative terms 
as the absence of restraint, we are no better off. All restraints, he holds, 
are a deprivation of liberty, and liberty is the essential condition of hap- 
piness. Yet he is forced to admit that some restraints are an essential con- 
dition of happiness. The contradiction here is obvious, for if happiness 
only comes through liberty, and liberty means the absence of all restraints, 
then happiness, too, depends upon the absence of all restraints. Professor 
Laski might reply that he simply means that liberty is the absence of 
some restraints, but that would be a desertion of his whole position, for 
it would mean that other restraints are not a denial of liberty. Or he might 
object that he does not hold that ail liberties, but that some liberties, are 
the essential conditions of happiness. Now some liberties means the ab- 
sence of some restraints. To say that the absence of some restraints is the 
condition of happiness is to make liberty, which is by definition the ab- 
sence of all restraints, irrelevant to happiness and therefore valueless. 

I would therefore suggest that in so far as Professor Laski consistently 
maintains the negative definition of liberty, he makes it arid and trivial, 
because unrelated to happiness, and that, in so far as he makes liberty 
significant, it is because he deserts this negative standpoint, and thus in- 
volves himself in inconsistencies. This book is, on its theoretical side, an 
outstanding example of opportunism in political theory. What Professor 
Laski is really keen about is the redress of concrete grievances. When he 
is concerned with a case of political tyranny, then he adopts the philosoph- 
ical position that happiness involves the absence of all restraint, and when 
he is confronted with the need for the control of the unscrupulous individ- 
ualist, then he holds that happiness involves the imposition of some re- 
straints. 

Professor Laski attacks the idealist conception of “forcing a man to be 
free,” because he recognizes the importance of spontaneity in the good 
life. Yet, strictly, the idealist does not hold that the state can force a man 
to be free, but only that it can insist on the presence of some of the condi- 
tions that are essential to freedom. When a workman is compelled to be- 
come a trade-unionist, the alternative is not between being restrained by 
the union and not being restrained at all, but between the restraints of the 
union and the perhaps more disabling restraints of employers. Through- 
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out his treatment Professor Laski assumes that the alternative is a simple 
one, between restraint and absence of restraint, whereas in fact it is al- 
ways a choice of restraints. The danger of Professor Laski’s treatment is 
that in his revulsion from the tyranny of the actual state, he apotheosizes 
the unrestrained individual in his “ultimate isolation.” It is true that in 
exalting obedience to law the idealist often evades the concrete issue by 
his refusal to specify precisely which law, and that this idealist vagueness 
almost inevitably tends to exalt the status quo. Yet it is of the first im- 
portance that we should not allow our impatience with the traditional 
form of idealist doctrine to blind us to the central truth that political lib- 
erty can only be obtained by obedience to law. If, in the actual state, the 
laws are bad and give no freedom, then freedom is only to be won, not by 
rejecting them and doing nothing more, but by substituting better laws. 
Neither bad laws nor the absence of laws can give freedom. The idealist 
is so fearful of absence of law that he encourages the complacent accept- 
ance of bad laws. Professor Laski is so fearful of bad laws that he is 
driven to glorify the absence of law. 

These comments in no way pretend to assess the value of Liberty in the 
Modern State as a whole, for they deal only with its theoretical basis. 
Professor Laski’s analysis and condemnation of existing tyrannies cannot 
but whet the appetite and sharpen the intellect of every lover of liberty, 
be he idealist or anarchist. Yet it is important to eliminate inconsistencies 
in theory lest sooner or later they lead to blunders in practice. 


W. MaAcMAHON BALL 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


THE MEANING OF THE Morat Lire. By Warren Nelson Nevius. Noble 

& Noble, 1930. Pp. xvi+359. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Etuics. By Wilbur Marshall Urban. Henry Holt & 

Co., 1930. Pp. x-+476. Price, $2.75. 

These books have much in common. Each is the product of classroom 
experience, and contains the substance of lecture courses given by its au- 
thor. Both are elementary textbooks, intended to serve the purposes of an 
introductory course, though Professor Urban’s book, being 50 per cent 
the larger of the two, gives a correspondingly fuller discussion of the vari- 
ous topics. Both seek to elucidate the meaning of the moral life, partly by 
reference to the history of moral philosophy, and partly by means of crit- 
ical and constructive discussion. Both recognize the futility of separating 
the question of human values from that of the ultimate meaning of things 
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on the whole; and therefore both treat ethics as vitally related to meta- 
physics, as well as to the physical sciences. Both maintain that if ethics is 
to be called a science, it must be in the normative, rather than in the mere- 
ly descriptive sense. In both the reader finds a fair and reasonable ap- 
preciation of the claims of Hedonism, Naturalism, Rationalism, and In- 
tuitionism, as well as convincing arguments in favor of the position that in 
no one of these by itself is the full meaning of the moral life to be found, 
but only in the principle of self-realization, or the development of human 
personality toward its perfect form. In both the contention is that the 
guiding principle of conduct is to be found, neither in a bare form, or law, 
on the one hand, nor in a concrete end on the other; for a law apart from 
an end is empty, while an end apart from a law is blind. And both books 
are written in a lucid and agreeable style, that must go far toward making 
the subject an attractive one to the student. 

The rival claims of Intuitionism and Empiricism, with their merits and 
demerits, are so well set forth by Mr. Urban as to leave little to be desired. 
The truth of Intuitionism is this, that there is such a thing as the Good, 
and the Good ought to be done. And the truth of Empiricism is this, that 
the goodness or badness of particular actions is relative and functional, 
and must be discovered in the course of experience (though under the 
guidance of an ideal of value). The error of Intuitionism consists in con- 
fusing self-evidence with innateness, while the error of Empiricism con- 
sists in confusing the authority of conscience with the history of its devel- 
opment. To Mr. Urban, as we would expect, the basal concept of ethics is 
the concept of value. Ethics is the science of critical evaluation; and value 
must be so interpreted as to include the whole meaning of life—individ- 
ual, social, economic, and spiritual. Duty, rights, virtue, and all such 
things, are subordinate to the realization of value, and are functional and 
relative to that realization. Part III, entitled “Moral Philosophy” is per- 
haps the most valuable part of the book, the treatment of the problem of 
freedom being particularly excellent. 

Criticism of these volumes, so far as the present reviewer is concerned, 
must be confined to a few minor points, for with the general trend of both 
he finds himself in hearty agreement. As to Mr. Nevius’ book: The date 
of Kant’s death (p. 189) should be “1804”; “practical” should be “‘spec- 
ulative” in a passage on page 192; and Spencer’s well-known letter, re- 
ferred to on page 220, was addressed to John Stuart Mill, and not to Alex- 
ander Bain. One might venture also to suggest that a better phrase than 
“behind and beyond” (p. 312) could be found to express the relation be- 
tween the supreme spiritual principle and the natural order of events in 
the external world; and that some confusion might arise in the student’s 
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mind when he reads (p. 250) that “moral judgment is not concerned with 
the ethical value of an act,” and that “no act in itself has any moral sig- 
nificance.” Of course the author’s meaning is that in abstraction from the 
character, motives, desires, and decisions of the agent, the act has no 
moral significance. But in that case it is not an act at all. The perform- 
ance of “a piece of complicated machinery” cannot be called an act, with- 
in the proper meaning of that term. 

And surely the following passage (p. 197) “there may be many things 
that are right which cannot be universalized, as, for instance, the gift of a 
million dollars to charity,” accepted by the author as a valid criticism of 
Kant, is, on the contrary, wholly irrelevant, and involves a serious mis- 
apprehension, seeing that Kant never dreamed of universalizing the par- 
ticular concrete act, but only the principle of all action. The gift of a 
million dollars to charity cannot be universalized, but the guiding princi- 
ple and motive of the act (provided it be good) most certainly can be uni- 
versalized; and this is all that Kant’s doctrine calls for. 

There is a passage in Mr. Urban’s book that raises a note of interroga- 
tion in the reviewer’s mind. On page 68, in the course of a very pertinent 
criticism of the Kantian formalism, he seems to charge that formalism 
with the responsibility for certain developments of fanaticism and senti- 
mentality that make the end justify the means. And yet, in the illustra- 
tion employed, it is clearly a teleological conception, rather than a formal- 
istic one, that is used to substantiate the charge. 

FREDERICK TRACY 
UNIversITY OF TORONTO 


THEORY OF LEGISLATION: AN Essay ON THE DyNAmiIcs OF PUBLIC 
Minp. By E. Jordan, Professor of Philosophy at Butler University. 
Indianapolis: Progress Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. xx-+467. 

We have here another contribution to the philosophy of law written by 
one who is clearly enough a philosopher and who just as certainly is not a 
lawyer. Law has always had a strange fascination for the professional 
philosopher. From Plato and Aristotle at one end of the time scale to 
Kant and Hegel at the other, there is abundant verification. The reason 
for this curious attachment has been stated by Lasson, one of the greatest 
of legal philosophers of our own time, to be that “law is the fundamental 
phenomenon of the moral world. It stands in the midst of the series of 
the natural order of things.” Lawyers also from time to time have essayed 
to write books on legal philosophy. There can be little doubt that in this 
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field the mere philosopher fares better than the mere lawyer. The most 
successful lawyer legal philosophers, such as Berolzheimer, Del Vecchio, 
Geny, Kohler, Pound, Roguin, and Stammler exhibit a competence and 
insight in their writings far transcending the primer stage of names and 
dates in the problems of metaphysics. It would be an interesting phenom- 
enon if someone (e.g., Morris Cohen or Isaac Husik) thoroughly trained 
both in law and metaphysics—someone to whom guia emptores and epis- 
temology are equally familiar—should enter on this promising field. Yet 
we do not believe that the combination of expert philosopher and expert 
lawyer would necessarily do more than prevent technical blundering. 
The philosopher has the clear advantage, because for a philosophy of law 
the larger outlines and the universal elements exhibited by law stand out, 
while the technical details of law are generally of importance only for 
illustrative purposes. No point, therefore, is or can be made of the fact 
that the author is not, as the internal evidence of the book seems to show, 
an expert lawyer. 

For the average general reader it is likely that the present volume will 
present considerable difficulties unless the trouble is taken to read the au- 
thor’s earlier volume entitled Forms of Individuality (Indianapolis, 
1927). Even with that preparation, the task of discovering the author’s 
basic ideas, and, especially, of following the author’s unfoldment of them, 
will be no mean effort. In the earlier volume, the author attempts to lay 
down the foundations for which the present work is the superstructure. 
In that volume, he analyzed the idea of individuality and arrived at the 
conclusion that for social ends the individual of flesh and blood does not 
enter as an active force in the social process. He takes the further position 
that the cause of the disorder in human relationships is the emphasis in 
legal thinking and in sociology put on interests and subjectivity. The 
only real individual in the social process is a superhuman “‘corporate”’ in- 
dividual expressing a logical unity of cultural objects. The concept of a 
corporate (embodied) will is asserted as a valid universal principle. 

It is no more allowable to quarrel with an author’s book title than to 
take offense at a personal name, but with that concession it may be re- 
marked that the label Theory of Legislation is likely to raise up visions in 
the mind of more than one reader of a modernized version of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. We venture to think that the repetitiousness and Greek vocabulary 
of Bentham in comparison with this work will be regarded as somewhat 
frivolous reading. 

The author’s task here seems to be to show how the corporate individ- 
ual (which it must be understood is not a human being or even a collec- 
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tion of human beings) expresses its will. The problem of legislation has 
little connection with the formulation of statutes. Concrete statutes are 
only experiments in the logic of will. Legislation is the “promulgation” 
of the vital principles of social life. In this process the individual is en- 
tirely eliminated both as a matter of fact and of theory. In placing the 
center of social dynamics in the corporate individual in the place of the 
separate or of the aggregated individual, the author claims a Copernican 
revolution in social and legal theory. 

A few sentences in the author’s own words sum up his system (p. 
xviii): ‘Law is the positive legislative fiat, the act of the corporate per- 
son, and, as the synoptic realization of personate wills embodied in cul- 
tural objects, finds positive realization in the Public Order.” “The order 
of a synthesis of such corporate beings is law.”’ “Law creates the state. 
The structural framework of this state, its body as cultural content is po- 
litical society; the dynamic will of this state is constitution. The content 
of the framework of political society is the biological, industrial, religious, 
and esthetic factors of life. The will or constitution of the state is the 
rational order of these factors as a total of life motives which converts 
them into institutions.” 

As has been seen, the author bends various law terms to meanings un- 
known to juridical law. This naturally gives the text a somewhat foreign 
flavor but we can see no objection. The author’s obvious sincerity carries 
the reader along even where understanding fails him. One of the most 
difficult parts of the book is in the chapter entitled “Life, Will, and Law.” 
The author himself with commendable modesty and frankness admits 
that they “embody no very clear or consistent doctrine.” The thesis of 
the book grounds itself on logical positivism, but it is one of the few 
treatises we believe in any literature and undoubtedly the first in our own 
in what may be called metaphysical positivism dealing with philosophy of 
law. It is a way of approach comparable to many others already wit- 
nessed often in the history of philosophy. For primitive Greek thought, 
the dominating principle of reality was Fate; for Heraclitus it was decom- 
position and recomposition activated by reason; for Plato it was Idea; 
for Aristotle it was teleological impulse or entelechy; for Spinoza it was 
universal substance; for Schopenhauer it was Will; for Bergson, élan 
vital. For Jordan the central factor is an objectively “instrumentalized 
order of life which through evolution is pluralized into social, political, 
religious, economic, and legal institutions.” 

The author seems to posit three elements in a catalogue of reality— 
will, objects external to the will, and order. “The corporate will is the will 
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materialized in things. Its fundamental element of meaning is just the 
order which it imposes upon things.” 

This reviewer must confess that at this interesting point he has not 
been able to track down the precise meaning intended by the author in 
the process of interaction in the stated elements. Just at the places in the 
discussion where it would seem that the explanation would appear in . 
proper sequence, the author suddenly strikes a new series of notes entire- 
ly changing the key and tempo. There are occasional traces of an organic 
theory of society such as has been elaborated by Schiffle, Spencer, Espin- 
as, and others, but we believe that the biological process is not the real 
thought of the author but rather that he has in mind a dualistic system of 
reality in which a logical principle is unfolding itself upon a material prin- 
ciple through which it is objectified. The frequent invocation of the names 
of Plato and Aristotle confirms the belief that on various fundamental 
points he stands close to these great thinkers. It is not unlikely that his 
system has certain affinities also with Hegel. That it is a system of thought 
light-years apart from Kant and from Comtean positivism is entirely 
certain. 

The entirely superfluous and futile (now) suggestion might be in- 
truded that it would have been better perhaps if the author had written 
one book for the trained philosopher thoroughly elaborating the difficult 
parts of his two works and another book presenting the concrete side of 
his system for use of lawyers and political scientists. There is a danger 
that these two seriously conceived and solid works will fall between two 
stools; they do not give the philosopher as much as he needs and they 
give the lawyer more than he can understand. This is unfortunate for the 
lawyer since it seems that the author has succeeded in constructing a sys- 
tem of ideas which would rationalize the presently prevailing tendencies 
in the law. The author would, however, need to make it clear that his fric- 
tionless society operating under the leadership of an intellectual aristoc- 
racy, a scientific administrative organization, and without physical force, 
is only a hope and an aspiration. We believe nevertheless that the au- 
thor’s affirmation of an interlocking system of so-called corporate indi- 
viduals which is tending to move in the direction of the ideal described 
by the author is a highly plausible thesis and deserving of being widely 
understood in the interested quarters. 


A. Kocourrek 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LAw ScHOOL 
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THE AUSTRIAN PuHiLosopHy oF VALUES. By Howard O. Eaton, Ph.D. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. Pp. viii+-380. Price 
$5.00. 

The Austrian school which is the subject of this study comprises Bren- 
tano, Meinong, and Ehrenfels. It is also called the second Austrian 
School, to distinguish it from the first or economic school. As the Austrian 
economists professed to revolutionize their subject by a particular treat- 
ment of values, the significance of this relation is not to be overlooked. 
The Austrian share with the Germans a great capacity for speculation 
and dialectics, which tests the endurance of other people so-far as to pre- 
vent any hope that their writings either are or will be popular. But they 
are certainly important in many ways, and all persons interested in this 
branch of philosophy will feel indebted to Professor Eaton for the careful 
exposition of the doctrines elaborated by these three thinkers. 

The book begins with an account of Brentano’s “empirical psychol- 
ogy.” As all students of philosophy know, this was a rather peculiar 
movement which at its own time (1874) had a special significance. Bren- 
tano was trained in the scholastic tradition, which means fundamentally 
the Aristotelian doctrine. His reaction to the new psychology, when 
Weber and Fechner were still new, was expressive of the conflict between 
tradition and novelty which disturbed his religious thought. The result 
was valuable for modern psychology in so far as it produced a defense of 
psychic activity which arrested the tendency to make psychology a branch .. 
of physiology. Into the details of this empirical psychology, carefully 
described by Professor Eaton, we cannot now enter: it is enough to say 
that empirical here means experiential, and not experimental, unless we 
admit Mach’s later assertion of “thought-experiments.” But the em- 
phasis laid on act, judgment, and the attitudes of love and hate was a 
persistent factor in the work of this group. 

As Professor Eaton’s account fully. shows, the other major influence 
was the trend of Austrian economics toward a kind of humanism, modi- 
fying classical economics by a theory of values. To those who are not 
saturated in economics, it may seem strange that this eighteenth century 
science of wealth should so long have forgotten that the value of an ob- 
ject has some relation to the questions whether and how much anyone 
wants: it. But truth is often strange, and the economists in their zeal 
about gold and land and trade had obviously forgotten the personal fac- 
tors. When the Austrian school evolved their new views, they actually 
started a discussion which in part was concerned with the question wheth- 
er values are wholly objective or partly subjective. This is the question 
which links the first and second school together. The bond is not very 
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strong: in fact it is not so much a bond as an analogy. For the economists, 
however “psychological” they might appear to be, were concerned pro- 
fessionally only with values-in-exchange, and could measure these values 
by rates of exchange whenever their theory led them into difficulties. The 
philosophers, aiming to stabilize the values in such fields as ethics or aes- 
thetics, could find no such independent standard of measurement. In 
fact, as our author realizes, the economic phrases (such as marginal util- 
ity) and the imposing mathematical formulae are in the end little more 
than laborious futility. 

While the relation of the second school to the first is historically impor- 
tant, it has very little philosophical significance and in this respect comes 
far behind the significance of epistemology. This rather oppressive word 
denotes in this case the really illuminating analysis which Meinong made 
of the judgment as a unity of act and content. This certainly had its 
roots in Brentano’s work, but the credit for seeing the exact implications 
belongs to Meinong. The core of the problem is the ancient question, 
What is an object? As creatures of habit we usually attempt to answer 
this question in terms of the senses; our use of the words real and unreal 
betrays this inherent assumption. But if we can thus dispose of Hamlet 
(real) and Hamlet’s “ghost” (unreal) we are still left with the ambigu- 
ous thing called Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Still more ambiguous would be 
the square of the circle when it is real enough to be judged impossible. 
Meinong’s solution cannot be discussed here. The point is that the notion 
of validity is closely related to that of value, and the problems of value 
intersect the problems of objects as valued. To determine whether valu- 
ation is a matter of feeling or judgment, and to decide in what sense a 
value is objective, requires, as Meinong finally came to see, a more critical 
treatment of the concept of objects than was available. In this way the 
Gegenstandstheorie played an important part. 

We have, in a loose way, followed the development of the first eight 
chapters of Professor Eaton’s book. The remaining six chapters might be 
summarized as dealing with the application of the pure theory explained 
in the first part. The true, the good, and the beautiful are still the sim- 
plest names for the fields in which the theory must show its utility. We 
cannot attempt to argue once more the points at issue between the three 
writers of this group. Following the author’s'lead we avoid calling them 
a school, partly because they reject the title themselves and partly be- 
cause in fact they refute and repudiate each other continually. It is a 
good thing to have this genesis of the doctrine exposed for our conven- 
ience: there is not much about this subject which cannot be found in 
Professor Eaton’s book, and not all of it is of equal or permanent value. 
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More than once the author is apologetic about the arguments which he 
rightly ‘calls “wire drawn.” It is admitted that these writers “left us 
very little in the way of a finished theory of value” (p. 232) and that the 
equations intended to express ethical values are “impossible,” because the 
whole treatment is “very abstract and hypothetical.” Professor Eaton has 
told us the worst. So we need not add more words. But the defense of- 
fered is that pioneer work cannot go beyond basic concepts and methodol- 
ogy. Certainly we cannot be ungrateful toward the patient workers who 
elucidate such terms as intrinsic, extrinsic, immediate, mediate, or more 
technical words like Gegenstand and Urteilsgefihle. It seems unnatural 
that a doctrine of values so elaborate and learned should leave room for 
doubt about the value of the doctrine! But so it is, and we may be per- 
mitted to express some thoughts on the present discontent. For example 
it is admitted that for Ehrenfels value “includes pretty much everything 
which occurs in mental life,” which illustrates the tendency of many argu- 
ments in this book to end in a sort of common-sense vacuum. Why does 
an “empirical school” limit itself to purely hypothetical situations when 
discussing moral problems? Would not real empiricism deal with some 
actual decisions made by real people in the crises of their lives? When 
we hoped to come to grips with living values we are first presented with 
what is simple “casuistry” (not in a bad sense but in the old sense of the 
word) and then told that we must fall back on the “mores” of the West 
and particularly on Christianity. This, of course, we might do with profit. 
But a Buddhist or a Hottentot might find it difficult: moreover, he might 
reopen the whole question by wanting to know how we value the specifi- 
cally Christian values. If ethics cannot profit more than this, aesthetics 
will be hardly more benefited: so that we, suspect the really significant 
contribution was after all made exclusively in logic. Truly the invention 
of a standpoint which needs to be called “Ipsissimismus” (p. 289) is no 
cause for excess of gratitude. 

I cannot help thinking that Professor Eaton’s work would have been 
improved by recognizing how many of the phrases, distinctions, and argu- 
ments introduced by Brentano are either taken from or developed from 
Aristotle. The whole discussion of will, e.g., is simply Aristotle’s theory 
that it is the “last appetite” (Hobbes) or “deliberate choice.” The fact 
that will was not a “faculty” for Plato or Aristotle is the key to Bren- 
tano’s attempt to make it the conclusion of a series based on striving. 
Though we are told that Brentano belonged to the Aristotle-Aquinas tra- 
dition, no use is made of this fact which means so much for European 
Catholics. In tracing the Post-Hegelian movements Beneke is once men- 
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tioned, but his pragmatic attitude not further noticed, while Lotze is 
included in a list with “the Mills, Bain and Wundt” (p. 20) as though he 
belonged there and was not incomparably more important for having vir- 
tually created the modern conceptions of validity and value. To refer to 
minor points, immurred (p. 209) is dubious and ineluctible (p. 273, etc.) 
impossible, while /uxus organa (p. 345) is beyond my limitations. As a 
whole the book is extremely well produced, the photographs are a com- 
mendable addition, and the text adequately supplies the need for a survey 
of the material it covers. Professor Eaton has his own views and makes 
many significant criticisms, but his main object is simply exposition and 
the achevement of this labor deserves generous commendation. 
G. S. Brett 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


EtHIcaAL TEACHINGS IN THE LaTtIN Hymns oF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 
with special reference to the seven deadly sins and seven principal vir- 
tues. By Ruth Ellis Messenger, Ph.D. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. Pp. 210. Price, $3.50. 

The theme of Miss Messenger’s study was suggested by a statement of 
Clemens Blume, S.J., in an article in the Catholic Encyclopedia on 
“Hymnody”: “The works of the religious lyric poetry give us an instruc- 
tive picture of the culture and spiritual life of the early Christian Age and 
of the Middle Ages.” Among the many possible lines of inquiry into the 
various phases of medieval culture reflected in these hymns and sequences 
Miss Messenger chooses that which concerns ethical ideas and standards 
of conduct. The material for her study includes four hundred and eighty- 
two liturgical chants taken from the Sarum Use, the rituals of York and 
of Hereford, and Analecta Hymnica medii aevi, Vols. L and LI. 

Miss Messenger shows that “the nature of the approved life and moral 
standards which commended themselves to the age” can be readily as- 
certained in the hymns of the liturgy since these contain the pattern of 
the ideal Christian life. The ethical teaching of the hymns, as she points 
out, is negative in the repudiation and condemnation of the vices to be 
avoided, and positive in the praise of the virtues and in the exhortation to 
practice them. The necessity for the practice of the virtues she finds em- 
phasized especially in the hymns for the Proper of the Season, in which 
are mentioned virtues—purity, humility, and charity—essential to an 
adequate preparation of the mind and heart for the celebration of the 
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mysteries, as well as those—such as faith and hope—which “must sup- 
plement the human reason if the divine mysteries are to be apprehended.” 

The theme of emulation, she demonstrates, is employed in the hymns 
for the Proper of Saints, where “the value of the objective ideal, already 
so strongly felt in hymns used for the Common of Saints, is greatly re- 
inforced by the definite challenge to imitate the virtues of a particular 
saint,” or of those of the Virgin Mother, “the embodiment of every virtue 
and the supreme object of emulation among the saints.” 

Miss Messenger’s ethical analysis of the hymns is a real contribution. 
Her attempt to fit all the ethical ideals of the hymns into the inflexible 
system which she styles the medieval concept of the seven virtues and the 
seven deadly sins, is not so happy; for certain virtues to which the hymns 
make most frequent allusion are not included in the “seven virtues.” Nor 
is her attempt to account for them on “the principle of contrast” with the 
opposite capital sin convincing; for these virtues did not arise from any 
medieval concept; they form the direct teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount in which each is embodied as a “Beatitude.” 

Again exception must be taken to Miss Messenger’s explanation of the 
source of the Christian ideal and the sins that are alien to it. For the eth- 
ical program of the church is derived from the decalogue—its Hebrew 
heritage—and from the teachings of the Divine Founder of Christianity 
as revealed in the New Testament, and not, as Miss Messenger puts it, 
from the fact that “the common life of men together not only reinforces 
and augments but itself may create the ideal life of the group,” and again 
“the ideals which were evolved from the concept of the deadly sins and 
principal virtues were the creation of the mediaeval society which cher- 
ished them.” 

However Miss Messenger has succeeded so admirably in demonstrating 
that the full cycle of the liturgical year reflects every aspect of the ideal 
Christian life that one hesitates to criticize, convinced that the author is 
rather to be congratulated not only on the wealth of material she has 
gathered to illustrate the definite contribution which the hymns made to 
the teaching of great principles of faith and conduct, but also on her just 
evaluation of the moral and ethical standards of the hymns of Latin 
Christianity. 

S1stER Mary Loyora 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 
CHICAGO 
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PLATO AND His Contemporaries. By G. C. Field. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xii-+242. 

Professor Field’s aim has been to describe Plato’s intellectual situa- 
tion. With the aid of the latest discoveries and discussions he has tried to 
give such an account of Plato’s life and times as would explain every- 
thing in his philosophy except what is due to the past or to his own innate 
genius. While the book is not an original contribution to research in the 
ordinary sense, Professor Field certainly goes too far in his disclaimer of 
novelty. Even if it were true, which it almost certainly is not, that “there 
is hardly a point made in the book which has not already been made by 
someone else before me,” there would still be plenty of originality in it as 
an effort of synthesis and of reconstructive imagination. It is hard to 
think of any other work that performs the same function, and there surely 
can be none that employs such recent results in doing so. It starts with a 
full account of Plato’s life and works, including chapters on the Academy 
and on the order of the dialogues. This takes about 75 pages. The re- 
mainder sets out the moral, political, and philosophical currents of the 
time. Not much is said about pure literature, art, and religion, on the 
ground that there has not been enough research in these fields to give re- 
sults that could be used in a general survey. Mainly for the benefit of the 
specialized scholar, but also in order to enable the ordinary student “to 
see how the thing is done,” three discussions of evidence are added as ap- 
pendixes. 

There can be no doubt that this task was worth attempting, for the sake 
of the expert as well as of the ordinary student for whom it is primarily 
intended. Everyone needs such a general picture of Plato’s background, 
and the most prolonged work in specialized studies will not give it unless 
supplemented by the effort of reconstructive synthesis that Professor 
Field here undertakes for us. 

There can also be no doubt, I think, that Professor Field has succeeded 
in his task. While I am not convinced that it was impracticable to say 
more about the fundamental subject of religion, and while the ordinary 
student would “see how the thing is done” much better if the Greek in 
the appendixes had been translated as it is in the text, we do receive, upon 
the whole, a very clear, fascinating, and reliable picture of what Professor 
Field meant to show us, written in an easy and agreeably modest style. 

Besides being what it was meant to be, this book is also something else 
that is extremely valuable. It is a storehouse of “general critical princi- 
ples” (p. 188) for the formation of views concerning the history of Greek 
philosophy. It is almost a textbook for the methodology of research into 
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Plato’s opinions, and this is its most original aspect. Professor Field has 
astonishingly sound judgment in this matter. The reader, though he 
could not have arrived at such decisions by himself, recognizes them as in- 
evitable when they are made. An outstanding example is the appendix on 
the letters, where the distinctions drawn between relevant and irrelevant 
arguments for spuriousness are striking and convincing. There is only one 
subject where his touch seems uncertain; many readers will feel doubts 
about his estimate of the influence of Pythagoreanism on Plato; he seems 
to make it slighter than the evidence of Aristotle allows. 

The most important example of his impressive sanity is his treatment 
of the Burnet-Taylor theory about the views of Socrates and the aim of 
Plato’s dialogues, with the refutation of which a large part of the book is 
concerned. It is highly probable that many students who have not yet 
been able to make up their minds will feel that Professor Field’s principles 
settle the question. He starts from the presupposition that “Plato’s chief 
interest in all his activities lay in his own age and its problems,” and sup- 
ports it with such arguments as this: “Would not anyone who read the 
Euthydemus when it was published have thought of Isocrates when he 
read the passage? If Plato realised, as he must have done, what his por- 
trait would suggest to his readers, and yet took no steps to guard against 
it, we can hardly deny that the allusion was intentional.” Among the prin- 
ciples that he lays down are these: 

Any views definitely advocated in a dialogue and any views toward which the 
argument of a dialogue inevitably led were views that Plato regarded as certainly 
or probably true. If a dialogue did not come to any positive conclusion, but 
opened up certain questions or suggested certain lines of thought, it means that 
Plato regarded work on these lines as likely to be fruitful In this sense 
the dialogues express Plato’s own views throughout. And that is their chief ob- 
ject. 


How far they at the same time express the views of Socrates he does not 
directly discuss. 

I will conclude by pointing to a slight defect in Professor Field’s other- 
wise excellent work. While he is very well acquainted with the relevant 
literature, and while it is impossible for anyone to read everything, he 
does appear to have overlooked one book that is of considerable impor- 
tance for his subject. His picture of the Academy, and his appendixes on 
the Aristotelian and later evidence for Plato’s views, certainly seem to re- 
quire a little alteration in the light of Werner Jaeger’s Aristoteles. The 
appendixes disregard Jaeger’s convincing explanation of Aristotle’s two 
discussions of the theory of forms, an explanation which seems to make 
the refutation of Taylor’s view easier than it is for Professor Field. Jae- 
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ger’s reconstruction of Aristotle’s dialogue On Philosophy, if taken to- 
gether with the Epinomis, might have made it possible to say more about 
the study of religion in the Academy. The work of his pupil Solmsen on 
the Topics might have altered the account of academic method. 
RICHARD ROBINSON 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


VOLTAIRE AND THE ENGLISH Deists. By Norman L. Torrey. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. x-+-224. Price, $2.50. 
Though its literature is seldom read or even mentioned nowadays, Eng- 

lish Deism is one of the most interesting and indeed practically important 

movements in the development of modern thought. The present study is, 
therefore, a welcome contribution to the consideration which the Deists 
merit. Presumably Voltaire is the hero of the volume, its purpose being to 
ascertain the influence of the Deists upon Voltaire; but as a matter of 
fact, much more information is given in regard to the Deists than in re- 
gard to Voltaire. It is true that centering the study upon Voltaire pre- 
vented the author from giving a full and consecutive account of the devel- 
opment of Deism, and of its background and logic. Nevertheless the vol- 
ume presents most of the essential information, derived from careful study 
of the sources, in regard to the principal Deists. The conclusions in regard 
to Voltaire are based not merely upon collation of texts but upon study of 
books, notes, and marginal comments in Voltaire’s library, are much more 
convincing than is usually the case in source studies, perhaps because 

Voltaire’s thought was neither original nor profound, and can be briefly 

summarized. Voltaire’s visit to England was not of immediate importance 

as an occasion for direct contact with English Deism, since Voltaire was 

not at that time particularly interested in the Deistic controversy, nor did 

Bolingbroke, whom Voltaire became acquainted with in England, have 

any significant influence upon his thought. He made great use of the au- © 

thority of Bolingbroke’s name, but attached to it the doctrines of other 
men. This practice of attaching to a convenient name whatever doctrines 
he wished to express, his own or those of some other man, was, in fact, 
habitual with Voltaire. In the development of his thought Voltaire was 
influenced more by Locke than by any of the Deists, but he was consider- 
ably indebted to Collins. He was influenced somewhat by other Deists, 
but indirectly, through their ideas becoming part of the intellectual milieu. 

He was indebted to the Deists not so much for his essential doctrines as 

for materials and methods of controversy, and in this respect his debt was 
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heavy. Though he obtained some of his material from sources common to 
him and the Deists, and often borrowed from them at secondhand, he also 
took from them directly much material that suited his need. The men of 
whom he made most use seem to have been Woolston, Middleton, and 
Annet. Though these conclusions seem fairly well established, and though 
in their proof much information in regard to the Deists is presented, both 
the conclusions and the information are primarily in regard to externali- 
ties. The author does not attempt to analyze, as systems of ideas, the doc- 
trines of Voltaire and the Deists, nor to explain the development of these 
doctrines in terms of the concepts and intellectual currents of the time. 
The volume contains an Index and bibliographies. Though the bibliog- 
raphies may be sufficient for the author’s purpose, they should not be re- 
garded as giving an exhaustive list of the works of the Deists, nor as fur- 
nishing an adequate list of writings relevant to the Deistic controversy. 
Examination of parts of the bibliography, selected at random, reveals one 
or two errors—unless I am mistaken, Collins’ A Philosophical Inquiry 
was published, not in 1717, but in 1715, reprinted with correspondence in 
1717; Herbert of Cherbury’s De Veritate was published, not in 1633, but 
in 1624, and his De causis errorum, not in 1656, but in 1645. While this 
is a fairly low percentage of error, the bibliographies cannot be regarded 
as authoritative. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE PurRITAN MInp. By Herbert Wallace Schneider. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 301. ; 

The volume is the first in a projected series of “Studies in Religion and 
Culture.” Its distinctive merit is that it is written not to praise or to damn 
_ but to enable the reader to understand. The writer refrains from the 
naive glee with which so many exploiters of colonial history magnify the 
Salem witchcraft trials as though they were peculiar to New England 
Puritanism. He even refrains from alluding to the oft-cited sermon by 
Edwards on “Sinners in the Hand of an Angry God.” For he aims, not to 
give the reader pleasurable thrills either of pride in Puritan ancestry or 
of self-gratulation that he has outgrown all superstition, but to pene- 
trate to the sources and springs of a system of thought. 

Chapter i, “The Holy Commonwealth,” gives the keynote. The enter- 
prise of establishing an ideal society, whether to secure more perfect jus- 
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tice as with the Utopians from Plato to More, Bacon, and Campanella; 
or to carry out the divine purpose of a Holy Kingdom of God as visioned 
by Hebrew prophet, Augustine, and Richard Baxter, appealed not to little 
minds, timid souls, or egoistic seekers for individual happiness. Whether 
one believes that such an ideal society will or can ever be brought about, it 
is the first step toward understanding the Puritan mind to enter into this 
ideal and to recognize that the body of men who conceived and put into 
effect such a project in the face of almost insuperable difficulties of climate, 
wilderness, sickness, and enemies, were strong men. They were further 
strengthened by their philosophy of God’s sovereignty and of divine pre- 
destination. 

It was God who had elected them by his sovereign grace and to his own 
glory; it was God who had sent them into the howling wilderness; and it was 
God’s glory and Christ’s Kingship that was being manifested in them 
is one of the ironies of history that William James, with New England all about 
him, should have believed that the reserve energies of men could not be tapped 
by a deterministic philosophy. 

This philosophy of the Holy Commonwealth soon became the ideal of 
a minority only. Together with those who aimed to establish such a po- 
litical order were many who came for economic reasons, and the latter 
element rapidly increased. It is a striking and at first a puzzling fact that 
Jonathan Edwards in his History of Redemption does not attach impor- 
tance to the Puritan practical experience. Yet the author justly finds in 
Edward’s magnifying of God’s absolute sovereignty over each human soul 
a private and personal meaning for the fundamental thought of Puritan- 
ism. The development of this thought by a mystical and speculative mind 
to such an aesthetic and moral idealism, which by contrast portrays the 
drama of human life as “clearly a tragedy” in which “sin is damned not 
transcended,” is set forth and interpreted by Professor Schneider with in- 
sight. Though much shorter than many previous expositions it is to my 
thinking the most just and illuminating that I have found. The final 
chapter on “Ungodly Puritans” (Franklin and Hawthorne) comes some- 
what abruptly and requires for its adequate setting a fuller account of the 
economic, social, and political background. But the main purpose of the 
book is finely carried through—not to praise or to blame but to under- 
stand. 

James H. Turts 
UNIversITy OF CHICAGO 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE FROM HOMER TO ARISTOTLE. By Rob- 
ert J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Vol. I. Pp. viii+-390. 

A noble book, a tribute to the Press and to the Greek scholarship of a 
great University. Some portions of the book could not have been written 
without a superimposed legal training, as, for example, the chapter on the 
judicial functions of the magistrate (note particularly pp. 288-89), and 
on the judicial organization of the fourth century. The Greek scholarship 
is as meticulous as it is profound. The authors are well aware that their 
material is human and alive, but the subject is most severely conceived. 
It is not even the administration of justice. Their chief concern is the 
machinery of administration. Reflection on the material they conscien- 
tiously leave to the reader and to the social and political philosopher. 

Now this self-denying ordinance belongs with the genre of academic 
productions, and is almost always justified. But in a work so excellent as 
this, and so fundamental as it will prove to be when completed, one chafes 
a little at this colorless reticence. There is, indeed, some constructive 
political criticism, but only for the initiated. Looking back to the chapter 
on Solon we can see that pages 152—53 perhaps wish to say that, when he 
took the first step of allowing appeal to the assembly in which he had in- 
cluded the thetes, Solon, like our great first parent, “knew not eating 
death.” But we are justly reminded that Solon’s code “did not spring 
from his brain like full-panoplied Athena from the brain of Zeus,” and of 
Aristotle’s comment, “It is not just to judge Solon’s intentions from the 
actual results in the present day.”’ It was a natural step in a great crisis to 
“rehabilitate” the Homeric town-meeting, and some historian will yet 
make an imaginative reconstruction of the social and economic conse- 
quences of the invention of money which will make the step appear in- 
evitable. Further political criticism occurs in two admirable pages (226- 
27) in the chapter on Cleisthenes. Solon, Cleisthenes, Aristeides, Pericles 
—how human the inevitable march of democracy! How much is demo- 
cratic idealism, how much personal desire for power, how much definite 
popular demand? If statesmanship is the power to forecast the results of 
action developing without interruption, or if liberalism is at bottom the 
art of government, who was the statesman? And yet it is literally impos- 
sible for us moderns to realize how deeply the Greek identified good living 
with the state, and citizenship with all its activities. The political thread 
is taken up again in pages 324-25: “Not much constructive fifth-century 
criticism has survived. Indeed there could be little so long as the theory 
prevailed that those who governed should administer justice. There could 
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be no real improvement until people were willing to entrust large judicial 
powers to men fitted by training and temperament to administer them 
wisely.” Unfortunately the Athenian distrusted experts, and was jealous 
of any delegation of power. It is only on returning more than once to these 
Spartan pages that one appreciates their value, and sees that they contain 
the final verdict of the book. The defect of this academic neutrality is 
that it appears to put everything on the same level. 

Humanity has had much experience since these Greeks. We are still 
debating how much should be left to government beyond the maintenance 
of law and order. We are pretty well aware of what would happen if gov- 
ernment administered education, and we know that government control 
of the administration of justice would mean tyranny under any form of 
government. But the step taken by Solon had extraordinary conse- 
quences. They are most strikingly summed up in a sentence of the Pref- 
ace: “In the last resort” the courts “enforced the responsibility of magis- 
trates, passed upon proposed legislation, ratified treaties providing for 
reciprocity of legislation between the contracting states, and by means of 
the ypad7 tapavoiswv protected the constitution and exercised a salu- 
tary control over professional politicians.” This looks at first as if it con- 
tained some personal reflection or doctrine, but it does not. It simply 
marks out in advance what the reader is to find. Does he not need more 
assistance? 

Much the same reluctant comment might be made on another extreme- 
ly important sentence in the chapter on the work of Cleisthenes, as the 
treatment of the boulé begins: “In essence the boulé was a commission 
of the ecclesia entrusted with the task of preparing the agenda for the ses- 
sions of the ecclesia.” Somehow this just fails of being worked out. 

The authors remark (p. 193) upon the “excellent training school for 
the masses” constituted by Cleisthenes’ boulé. Even greater of course 
was given by the prytanies, which the rigid delimitation of the subject 
forbade them to mention. No people was ever so trained in legal and po- 
litical administration. The one thing which could not grow in Athens was 
law itself. The findings of the Athenian courts were as isolated as the 
ancient @éu.07res and beyond revision or appeal; and it was virtually the 
same people who sat in both. Legal fiction and equity play their part, but 
the slow growth of precedent hardly at all. Equity was a real thing in 
Athens, but as it is literally the people over thirty years of age who form 
the courts, equity is the contemporary social sense of fairness in the ma- 
jority. It cannot grow in principles, and may at critical moments yield to 
crowd-spirit. The sole and astonishing example of fiction is given on page 
226—each of the ten court panels represents the whole people. Happy is 
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the people for whom the law remains august, and whose judges strive to 
“find the law.”” The age-long sense of sacredness attaching to law in its 
origin was destined to disappear. Destructive criticism did its work, and 
in that ultimate state of democracy which Aristotle characterizes as no 
government at all, law became something very near a show of hands. It 
was left for Greek philosophy to search for the law behind the law. 

All this is not so much criticism as an appegl to Dr. Bonner to relax a 
little from this impersonal severity when he comes to deal in the second 
volume with practice and procedure, and to evaluate for others the great 
field which he is making his own. No classical scholar has a field more 
fruitful, for surely we North Americans are under deep compulsion to 
ponder the nature of law. 

The opening chapter on the Heroic Age is very fine, and is a measure 
of the whole book. Greek scholars will probably agree that the problem of 
the famous trial scene of the shield of Achilles (Il. vxiii. 497 ff.) has been 
finally solved. The little community has been divided into two factions 
by a homicide. The blood-feud has been settled by an agreement to pay 
over a sum of money. What the scene on the shield depicts is a dispute as 
to whether this payment has been made. “At length one challenges the 
other to stake a talent apiece, and refer the dispute to arbitration.”” The 
partisans surge around the elders as they try the case, and finally the two 
talents are awarded to the one who most justly pleaded his case before 
them. The idea of pollution attaching to homicide does not occur in 
Homer—the Greek spirit has not yet made this great advance—but the 
germs of the conception of crime are already visible in occasional com- 
munity action, which, it is pointed out, it is an error to confuse with mob 
spirit, or even the activity of the “vigilantes.” “The Homeric dyopa as 
the medium of community self-help was the prototype of the Athenian 
HrAcacd. The dius Sqyov eventually became the xdpos dnyov” (p. 26). 
Here, exquisitely put, is the theme of the whole book. Nothing can 
better illustrate the disciplinary value of Greek and Roman history, 
where great processes in civilization can be followed from their earliest 
beginnings to their fulfilment and ultimate decay. But pollution and the 
blood-feud, as endangering the whole community, are undoubtedly the 
cause of the intervention of the infant state in cases of homicide. At this 
point the authors might have made a happy use of Glotz, Solidarité, pages 
248 ff., where we find an examination of the first actual evidence of such 
intervention. 

Other examples of scholarship, quite comparable to the reconstruction 
of the Trial Scene, are the examination of the fragment of Draco’s homi- 
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cide laws, of C.J.A.i. 57, of the difficulty in Aristotle’s statement that The- 
mistocles played a part in the reforms of Ephialtes, of the question of a 
quorum in the assembly, and the bold speculation which carries back the 
decree of Cannonus, possibly to 508—507 B.c. (pp. 205-8). 

Here is a great quarry of primary and secondary material, of acute in- 
ference where, as so often, the sources fail at critical moments, and of re- 
examination of crucial and long-debated matter. The authors may have 
the comfortable assurance that for many years to come scholars will make 


grateful use of this work. 
W.S. MILNER 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE Story oF PUNISHMENT—A ReEcorD OF MAN’s INHUMANITY TO 
Man. By. Harry Elmer Barnes. Boston: Stratford Co., 1930. Pp. 
viii+-292. Price, $3.00. 

One reason why the evils of modern punishment are so difficult of erad- 
ication is the unpleasantness of the subject. Our prisons are like the cess- 
pools of an earlier period, held to be necessary but so disagreeable to ex- 
amine that by common consent the subject is avoided. Not that there is 
no thrill in talking of horrors but these are so revolting in their details 
that the limit of good taste is reached before the tale is told. 

Another reason why reform is so difficult is that criticisms are largely 
negative. We punish because we don’t know what else to do, and the prob- 
lems of administration will not wait, since the stream of convicts never 
ceases to flow, and the overcrowding of institutions is a perennial condi- 
tion. 

All this and much more is brought out in Mr. Barnes’s book, which he 
dedicates to Clarence Darrow, and in which he tells a story of the tragic 
futility of our attempts to deal with criminals by methods which are not 
only ineffective but which positively aggravate the evils. We blunder in- 
excusably in trying to apprehend criminals, we fail miserably in our ef- 
forts to establish guilt, and we more than fail when the small proportion 
(all too large for our facilities) are confined for punishment. 

The reader is throughout impressed with the persistence of ancient 
evils. Mutilation in the sense of cutting off noses and branding on the 
forehead is no longer practiced, but torture is still the method in the 
“third degree” which the police use to extort confessions, and brutal tor- 
ture is still used in this year 1930 in our prisons where no judicial sentence 
limits and whence no authentic report reaches the world. Even transpor- 
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tation is still practiced by France and Italy and Devil’s Island is as hellish 
as its name. 

The most distressing part of the book, to this reviewer, is the account 
of the way in which the great reforms of the eighteenth-century humani- 
tarians were turned into methods of exquisite torture. Even the parole 
law and the indeterminate sentence, in the hands of incompetent and 
brutal guards, is used to drive men to desperation. “It is the painful duty 
of any candid historian of prison discipline to point out with some em- 
phasis that there has been no substantial change in the essentials of prison 
discipline since the first few prisons were established approximately a 
century ago.” “Even the best wardens are for the most part benevolent 
despots. The whole objective is to make prison life as hard and as un- 
pleasant as possible and as different as may be from the life of the free 
person outside prison walls” (p. 228). 

The present method of treating criminals is as disastrous to those who 
administer the punishment as it is to those who suffer it. Nowhere in all 
our civilization is there any situation where the normal human impulse to 
help those in distress is stifled, nowhere save in the prison. Everywhere 
else we want to bind up the wounds and to heal the broken-hearted. Only 
in the prison do they continue to make men uncomfortable and deliber- 
ately cause them to suffer. The result is that victim and agent are alike 
brutalized and dehumanized and the remedy is no remedy but rather an 
aggregation of the disease. 

What can be done? The author argues for the abolition of punishment 
and the substitution of treatment. Let guards and police, if these be nec- 
essary, be placed under the orders of scientists and experts. Let physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and social scientists consider and diagnose the indi- 
vidual delinquents and prescribe a régime that will restore to society a 
member who can live in co-operation with his fellows. 

In two points the reviewer could not agree with the position of the au- 
thor. The optimistic attitude toward sterilization, cautious as it is, seems 
unwarranted. Jennings has shown that it would take from two thousand 
to three thousand years to reduce the feeble-minded to one-tenth of the 
present number if every one were prevented from reproduction. Heredity 
is more complex than the layman realizes and the “carriers” of a defect 
cannot be recognized in the present state of science. 

Another point is the treatment of primitive punishment. Ethnology 
usually assumes a primitive state of war and cruelty but there is ground 
for holding that punishment is a later development, due to the complica- 
tions and complexities of mixed societies. Very few preliterate peoples 
punish children, and some scores of tribes are practically without any 
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forms of punishment for anyone. This does not, however, affect the argu- 
ment of the author, his treatment of primitive punishment being in the 
nature of obiter dicta. 

The book is, indeed, a telling indictment of our present system. It de- 
serves a wide reading. It will help the slowly growing sentiment that 
some day will usher in the age of humanity. 

ELLSwortTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue Etuicat PropLems OF Mopern Finance. Lectures delivered in 
1929 on the William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. New York: Ronald Press Co. Pp. 141. 

Among the many recent benefactions to our universities none meets a 
more outstanding need than William A. Vawter’s gift to Northwestern 
University of a foundation on business ethics. Its first fruit, the present 
volume, reveals that, in spite of much writing on the subject, the field is 
almost wholly unexplored. Presumably the ethical problems of modern 
finance were chosen as the subject for the first lecture course because it 
might be expected that in that branch of business professional standards 
of service are most advanced. But it appears that the eminent bankers 
who presented the ethical problems of commercial banking, of the modern 
trust department, of investment banking, and of stock trading, are them- 
selves baffled and confused when they try to display the ethical, as dis- 
tinct from the commercial, aspects of the transactions which they discuss. 
And the reason is that we, as a nation, have become so obsessed with eco- 
nomic values in our thinking that we can no longer clearly recognize other 
scales of value at all. 

One of the lecturers throughout his talk insists that “good ethics and 
sound practice are synonymous.” “Common-sense business judgment” — 
and that means whether a certain practice or policy will be financially re- 
warding in the long run—is the only criterion which in practice he finds it 
possible to apply. Others are less definite. They tend to bring into their 
discourse frequent references to “decency,” “fair play,” and “group soli- 
darity,”’ which indicate that they are mildly conscious of the connection 
between ethics and a general philosophy of life and social conduct. But 
not one of them refers more than casually to the conflicts between the de- 
mands of business and those of other social situations in which the indi- 
vidual finds himself a responsible participant. If there had been discus- 
sion (and ethical education in these days cannot effectively take place 
without that method) the students, with their as yet less confined area of 
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concern, probably would have told these gentlemen that an ethical system 
unrelated to the whole structure of society is an absurdity. It is significant 
that the two teachers who contribute to the symposium, Dean Ralph E. 
Heilman, of the Northwestern University School of Commerce, and Dean 
Wallace B. Donham, of the Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, most nearly approach an inquiry that concerns itself 
with ethics rather than with “good business judgment,” “prudent business 
procedure,” or even “business conscience.” 

Indeed, in one way this little book is decidedly encouraging. It brings 
out that changes in human relations—the enormously increased complex- 
ity of business procedure, the substitution of group action for individual 
action, the technical nature of business practices, and even of the informa- 
tion upon which they act—necessitate a reconsideration of accepted eth- 
ical precepts that are based on centuries of individualistic experience. It 
points, therefore, to an important task for those who train young people 
for a business career, a task which as yet is rarely provided for in courses 
of study. 

If for the present even the educators are disposed to stress the ethical 
relations of the business man with his clients, competitors, and employees 
rather than the more fundamental claims upon him of the community of 
consumers and producers, the resulting incompleteness is certainly less 
harmful than a treatment of the subject in large, abstract terms, unrelated 
to the actual concrete situations that call for choices of conduct. Because 
of this need for a realistic analysis of specific problem situations, the two 
teachers named are justified in questioning the educational values that 
have been claimed for the formulation of codes of ethics by trade associa- 
tions and in insisting upon as comprehensive a study of cases from the 
ethical point of view as students of business are called upon to make from 
the point of view of profit and loss. Apart from the fact that such codes, 
as Dean Donham points out, are largely.defensive—that is in the interest 
of the member group rather than motivated by considerations of social 
policy—they are too static and too general, for the most part, to offer 
guidance. They are designed at best to enforce by agreement some mini- 
mum requirements of honesty which cannot easily be enforced by public 
law. 

With this sample of ethical thinking in the branch of business furthest 
advanced in the recognition of professional standards of service, the ques- 
tion arises whether progress does not perhaps lie in the opposite direction 
from that indicated by the bankers when they attempt to identify moral 
and economic values. Explicitly and implicitly they argue that the choices 
of ethical conduct in business are circumscribed by the demands of eco- 
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nomic survival, and that no compromise of that greatest good is possible 
with, for example, “the sentimental and tender emotions of the hearth and 
the home.”’ To the reviewer it would seem that we cannot speak of busi- 
ness ethics at all in that sense. Inquiry into that subject starts precisely 
when we ask ourselves: How can conduct in business and home, and in 
our many other human contacts, be brought into a relationship of values 
that most fully expresses our striving for the good life? 
Bruno LASKER 


Tue Inouiry 
New York 


Tue REvo.t acatnst Duatism. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. Chicago: Open 

Court Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. xii+-321. Price, $4.00. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s Carus lectures offer a historical and critical survey of 
the twentieth-century reaction against traditional dualism, and it is the 
history of the movement itself which seems to him to provide its own 
criticism. Hence, in spite of his somewhat negative attitude toward the 
positive programs of most of his contemporaries he feels justified in re- 
garding his conclusions as the product of a genuinely co-operative en- 
deavor. For it is the “revolting” epistemologists who, in the successive 
stages of their insurrection, have provided the sufficient answer to their 
own earlier views, and in their final return to “representative ideas,” in 
all but name, have revealed the basic inadequacies of the criticisms di- 
rected against the venerable hypothesis of the dualist. The outline of the 
book follows this thesis consistently. After a preliminary—and very re- 
vealing—statement of the plain man’s natural dualism, Mr. Lovejoy con- 
siders successively the full-blooded realism of the pioneers, its more 
anemic offspring, objective relativism, and the theories of Whitehead 
and Russell. In the case of all three of these later views Mr. Lovejoy ap- 
pears to hold that only a persistent confusion of thought and a reprehen- 
sible reluctance to use plain terms in their accepted meanings remains to 
disguise the completeness of their surrender to the dualism which osten- 
sibly they reject. We are also told that this result is wholly in accord with 
recent scientific speculations since, e.g., the theory of relativity is, in its 
philosophical implications, “simply a vindication of dualism.” The con- 
clusion is explicit and emphatic: “The revolt—within the realistic prov- 
inces of philosophical opinion—against dualism, both psychophysical 
and epistemological, has failed.” The content of experience consists of 
particulars which are “essentially of the nature of ‘ideas,’ as Descartes 
and Locke, for the most part, used that term” (p. 264). 
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There is no doubt that Mr. Lovejoy’s examination of the later phases 
of the “revolt” in epistemology marks an important contribution to the 
subject. Here as always this author functions as the nemesis of those too 
eager theorists who present half-articulated speculations without ade- 
quate consideration of their consequences and implications. Mr. Lovejoy 
does consider such consequences in detail, and the result is frequently en- 
lightening and sometimes devastating. To mention only a minor master- 
piece, the episode of Professor Dawes Hicks and the extinct star is a 
memorable achievement. The conclusions reached, however, are much 
more dubious. It is curious that this triumphant dualism, whose inevit- 
able validity is proclaimed even in the attempt to overthrow it, should 
still lack any clear or explicit constructive statement. Here as always Mr. 
Lovejoy approaches it very obliquely and over the prostrate forms of its 
vanquished rivals. The attempt to state the case on its own merits in the 
final chapter is very disappointing and depends for its plausibility on the 
extreme latitude which the author permits himself in the use of the term 
“dualism” to apply to views about knowledge which would appear in fact 
to be different from and even incompatible with his own critical position. 
If “epistemological dualism” has indeed conquered all its rivals, it is at 
least surprising that it has done so little to clarify and consolidate its own 
position in the process. 

But there is ground for suspicion about the extent of this dualistic 
triumph. Is it possible that Mr. Lovejoy has mistaken for a retreat what 
is in fact merely a flanking movement by the enemy and one whose de- 
structive import he has so far failed to estimate? It would not be the first 
time that eminent strategists have been deceived by such tactics. It is 
true that the major issues in terms of which he has carried on the battle 
against “epistemological monism” are no longer contested. The pink rat, 
the bent stick, and the extinct star are his to do with almost as he will. 
But objective relativists have been raising another and perhaps not less 
fundamental question—not as to the physical reality of the dualist’s fa- 
vorite illusions but as to the assumption that their non-physical character 
necessarily stamps them as mere “ideas” of ulterior realities. Until this 
problem has been adequately faced we may still continue to believe that 
Mr. Lovejoy’s favorite theses remain impregnable not because they are 
convincing but because they are irrelevant. If Mr. Lovejoy will look to 
the central assumptions of his own position he will find, I think, not that 
the attack upon dualism has been abandoned, but that it has been shifted 
to a rather vital sector in which his own defenses are, perhaps, hardly in 
condition wholly to cope with it. 

It seems likely, therefore, that Mr. Lovejoy’s song of triumph at the 
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outcome of the epistemological revolt he is describing is at least pre- 
mature. But there can be no doubt that its direction and assumptions will 
be clarified by the very careful analysis to which he has subjected them. 
ARTHUR E. MurPHy 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PopuLaTION. By Corrado Gini, Shiroshi Nasu, Oliver E. Baker, and 
Robert R. Kuczynski. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. ix+312. Price, $3.00. 

This volume contains the lectures on population problems given at the 
sixth annual institute on the Harris Foundation at the University of Chi- 
cago in June, 1929. In the opening chapters Professor Gini of the Uni- 
versity of Rome discusses his theory of the cyclical rise and fall of popula- 
tion, which takes sharp issue with the older Malthusian teaching that 
population always tends to multiply in geometric ratio. Professor Gini’s 
contention is that the reproductive powers of the nations of the world fol- 
low a cyclical movement very similar to that of individuals. We must turn 
to biological factors for our understanding of the evolution of nations. 
According to his point of view, our future concern is not with overpopula- 
tion but rather with the decline of nations now in ascendancy and their 
replacement with more vigorous peoples. 

The problem of population and the food supply is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Nasu of the Imperial University of Tokyo and by Dr. Baker of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. The most significant portion of Pro- 
fessor Nasu’s lectures centers around the situation in Japan where num- 
bers are increasing more rapidly that the present industrial conditions 
seem to warrant. Migration abroad has been too small to relieve the pop- 
ulation pressure, and because of the closing of the doors by western na- 
tions, this solution of Japan’s population problems is impracticable. The 
future hope of the Japanese lies in increased agricultural production and 
further industrial development supplemented by a decline in the birth 
rate, signs of which are already apparent. 

Dr. Baker’s excellent analysis of the trend of agricultural production in 
North America gives an authoritative answer to the question concerning 
our food supply of the future. Because of improved methods of agricul- 
ture, American farmers are now suffering from a surplus of agricultural 
products. The present trend is in the direction of increased production, 
and since the population of the United States seems to be approaching a 
stationary condition, our problem will be not how to produce more food 
but how to dispose of our surplus products advantageously. 

In the closing chapter, Dr. Kuczynski of the Institute of Economics in 
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Washington endeavors to forecast the world’s future population. In his 
opinion the maximum population the earth could support under the most 
favorable conditions is approximately eleven billion people, and this 
would be possible only by an equitable distribution of this enormous pop- 
ulation among the various countries of the world. With present policies 
of restricted immigration in force, “it is hard to see how the earth—even 
allowing for every conceivable advance in science and technique—could 
possibly double its present population.” According to Dr. Kuczynski, 
those who predict the doubling of the world’s population during the pres- 
ent century are far from the truth. His conclusion is that “if fertility and 
mortality remain what they are, it will take mankind more, and possibly 
much more, than one hundred and fifty years to double its numbers. 
. . . . As matters now stand, there is no real danger of a general over- 
population. Mankind will probably increase much slower than most peo- 
ple nowadays believe.”’ 

The book is a scholarly and thought-provoking discussion of an im- 
portant controversial problem and merits careful consideration by those 
interested in the future of our race. 

J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


IN THE SENATE. By George Wharton Pepper. Philadelphia: University 
of Philadelphia Press, 1930. Pp. v-+148. Price, $2.00. 

Ex-Senator George Wharton Pepper tells here in simple, direct style 
what he wishes the public to know from him of his appointment to the 
United States Senate by Governor Sproul'of Pennsylvania, in 1922, to fill 
the place vacated by the death of Boies Penrose, of his subsequent elec- 
tion to the post, and of his failure to be re-elected at the end of his first 
full-term. The trials and joys of the office, the technique of senatorial 
committees, the use and abuse of the filibuster, the relations of Senate to 
the House and to the White House, and of the senator to his constituency 
—these are all touched upon and illuminated by reference to personal ex- 
periences. One learns with interest that Mrs. Harding was a speed de- 
votee, with wonder that President Coolidge “will be denied by posterity 
the rank of Pitt, but that he will be recognized as the Palmerston of our 
political history,” and with eager hope that in the Senate “the average of 
ability is undoubtedly high.” A fine sense of appreciation for the author 
himself is engendered by the wholesome appreciation he felt for his col- 
leagues in the national government, by the objectivity he achieves in judg- 
ing his opponents and enemies, and by the uniform poise with which he 
accepted both fortune and misfortune in politics. But for Charles E. 
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Merriam’s Chicago: An Intimate View of Urban Politics this book would 
stand almost alone in recent American political literature for its fine ap- 
preciation of participation in the political process and for its respect for 
other participants. 

On a different level, however, must one judge the chapter on “Inter- 
national Conferences” and particularly the one on “The World Court.” 
Here the author passes from urbane description to advocacy, still urbane 
but boldly polemical. The closer inspection which the changed tone in- 
vites is not fully rewarded. Attorney Pepper here argues so completely 
like the lawyer that a non-legal critic is set to wondering what the effect 
on government is of its disproportionate manipulation by lawyers. Not 
that Mr. Pepper does not meticulously make out his case against Ameri- 
can adherence to the world court on any other conditions than those pro- 
posed by the Senate while he was an influential member of it. The re- 
viewer has indeed not met elsewhere so convincing a statement of this 
standpoint. But it is convincing only if one grant its premise, i.e., the 
superior contribution America has to make to civilization if not to world 
peace by continued official isolation from Europe. One can hardly imagine 
such insight and urbanity as Mr. Pepper’s not addressing itself primarily 
to an evaluation of that assumption had his orientation been other than 
in the practice of law. He is content, however, to draw up a brief showing 
that nothing save the Senate reservations can adequately protect us 
against the League of Nations and further entanglements. Dedicated to a 
correct manipulation of social machinery rather than to an evaluation and 
reconstruction of the ends served by it, the lawyer ordinarily and natu- 
rally stops his argument just where the real issue begins. 

But if the lawyer is defective in depth and scope, he is admittedly 
strong in a certain scent for reality. He knows better than most what is 
socially possible in the short run; and whether his insight be not better 
for the long run cannot be settled on paper. Where the reality sense is 
accompanied by a kindliness of temper, and even a sense of humor, as 
here, the result compels. respect even where it does not beget admiration. 

There is a genial post mortem on what would have been the effect on 
his political fortune had he followed the advice of a seasoned colleague in 
the Senate and held it “his duty to rise above principle.” If the moralist 
can here keep his face even as straight as does the ex-Senator, he will be 
reassured to learn from the concluding chapter that while honesty did not 
pay in the pinch, desertion of principle would not have paid either. The 
moral?—In Pennsylvania a candidate is beyond the help of good or evil 
when the Vare machine opposes and Gifford Pinchot divides the vote. 


T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
Mrs. Grunpy, A History oF Four CENTURIES OF Morats. By Leo Markun. 

New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xii+-666. 

It is not surprising that the publishers’ advertisement on the wrapper of 
Mrs. Grundy should direct. attention to Lecky’s History of European Morals. 
Much of the material in the two works is similar. Especial attention in each is 
given to sex mores. But whereas Lecky kept in mind the needs of the scholar 
who wishes to verify citations and review inferences, Mr. Markun has written 
for the general reader who is willing to accept the author’s facts and inferences 
without further inquiry. Not that the text of Mrs. Grundy omits titles of im- 
portant source material or dates of publications, but there are no footnotes and 
few citations of chapter and verse. A notable exception is the engravings and 
cartoons which frequently are highly illuminating and which are always dated 
and located. For the general reader the material brought to light from various 
sources is of fascinating interest, and the scholar will find it convenient even if 
it is often somewhat miscellaneous. The pages are nearly equally divided be- 
tween the Old World—especially Great Britain, beginning with the time of 
Henry VIII—and the New World, beginning with the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
He points out that the Puritans had no monopoly in the strictness of law. The 
Virginia colony under Governor Dale was subject to a code “quite as harsh as 
any ever enacted in New England.” Virginia seems to have had especial diff- 
culty with drunkenness, and a statute was enacted “which forebade judges to 
get drunk on court days and ministers to drink excessively before ascending the 
pulpit.” As the title indicates, attention is directed especially not to the graver 
offenses such as robbery and murder but rather to the sphere of conduct where 
it is frequently difficult to adjust the boundary between morals and manners. 
Such topics as baths, cleanliness, cosmetics, dancing, dress, drinking, dueling, 
gambling, religious tests, prostitution, profanity, prudery, sports, Sunday ob- 
servance, feminism, offer much valuable information which cannot easily be 
found elsewhere. Ethical theory as such seems at present to be somewhat at a 
standstill, but there is a fruitful field awaiting investigation in the standards of 


morals which actually obtain. 
James H. Turts 


THE SOCIAL AND PoLitTicaL IDEAS OF SOME GREAT FRENCH THINKERS OF THE 

AGE oF Reason. Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. New York: F. S. Crofts 

& Co., 1930. Pp. 252. 

The lectures in this series, whose range and subject matter are precisely de- 
scribed in the rather lengthy title, are so good of their kind that one is tempted 
to criticize them for not being even better than they are. Mr. Laski’s intro- 
ductory essay, in particular, is so suggestive of philosophical possibilities that 
we are led to expect from the succeeding discussions rather more than it is their 
avowed intention to give us. It is, after all, only the political theories of the 
Age of Reason with which the lecturers are primarily concerned, and with 
these often in their more restricted features. Judged by this standard the ac- 
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count of Montesquieu, for example, in Mr. Grant’s clearly written essay, is all 
that could be desired. It tells us accurately and with commendable brevity 
what the great Frenchman had to say about the varieties of states, their con- 
ditions, and their respective merits, and it indicates the extent to which this 
teaching has influenced subsequent political developments. None of the other 
discussions fall below this level and at least two are distinctly above it. To 
expose the intellectual incoherence of Rousseau without apology and at the 
same time to make the reader understand the genuine merit and importance of 
his doctrine is a very difficult task indeed, as the overheated and usually unfair 
discussions of Rousseau so generally current will testify. Mr. Hearnshaw has 
succeeded in it admirably. And Mr. Wickwar’s account of Holbach makes us 
hope that his forthcoming book on the same subject will not long be delayed. 
All the essays have useful bibliographies. 

If, in spite of all this, the reviewer completes the book with a definite feeling 
of disappointment it can only be because he was hoping for something else. And 
however unreasonable that hope may have been with respect to this particular 
set of essays it is in general a legitimate one. The Age of Reason in eighteenth- 
century France has never received the philosophical treatment it deserves. The 
connection of general ideas with political programs and of political programs 
with the actual course of events during this period constitutes one of the most 
remarkable instances of the impact of theory on practice, of ideas upon events, 
with which the modern world has supplied us. To depict this total situation 
in its effective linkages, to show as far as possible how the theories of these 
men arose out of the social and intellectual life of the time and were incor- 
porated into it again would be a great task and one from which much might be 
learned about the efficacy of ideas and the fatal limitations within which they 
work. In the light of it, one cannot but believe, the estimate now given, e.g., of 
Voltaire might need very considerable modification. Meanwhile, however, we 
may well be grateful that the narrower aspects of the situation have been 
dealt with as readably and as accurately as in the essays of this series. 
ARTHUR E. MurRPHY 


THE NEw SociAt SciENcE. Edited by Leonard D. White. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix-132. Price, $1.50. 

This volume consists of addresses delivered at the dedication of the Social 
Science Research Building at the University of Chicago on December 16 and 
17, 1929. Though the papers are brief and appropriately spiced with hope, good 
will, and high advice, they are by no means devoid of ideas. The title of the 
volume is perhaps justified by the fact that, with two exceptions, all of the 
papers deal in one way or another with methods, needs, or prospects in the 
social sciences. The two exceptions are Professor Bouglé’s admirably clear sum- 
mary of recent contributions in France to the social sciences, and Professor 
Bartholdy’s interesting comments upon the social and political concomitants 
of a numerically strong and class-conscious bureaucracy. Despite diversity of 
opinion in the remaining papers, several opinions recur in them, perhaps with 
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sufficient frequency to be regarded as signs of the times. The first is that the 
pedagogical distinctions between the various social sciences must, for pur- 
poses of research, be abandoned. It is argued, too, that, while an impressive 
showing may be made by the process of gathering facts which are easy to gath- 
er and which lend themselves to quantitative treatment, it is desirable to recog- 
nize first what problems need solution and then to proceed vigorously, by 
national and international co-operation, to provide means of gathering the facts 
needed to solve the problems. The same logic demands that social scientists 
should not rest content with merely descriptive studies but should attempt, 
whatever may be the difficulties, to study scientifically the motives and proc- 
esses involved in social or individual conduct, in order that control may be 


achieved. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


SEVENTY BirtH Controt Ciinics. By Caroline Hadley Robinson. Baltimore: 

Williams & Wilkins Co., 1930. Pp. xx-+-351. 

The gradual transition of the subject of birth control from the stage of 
propaganda and attack to the stage of calmer scientific treatment is indicated 
by this volume, published under the auspices of the National Committee on 
Maternal Health. Part I is devoted to a survey of organization, staffs, and sta- 
tistics for seventy clinics with treatment of related administrative problems. 
Part II discusses social implications of birth control with especial reference to 
its effects on quantity and quality of population. The author inclines to mini- 
mize alleged dysgenic effects of information as to birth control. “We know 
scarcely anything about relative class increase, now or in the past, or whether 
there has been a change or no.” “The influence of the clinics is likely to be in 
the direction of diminishing rather than increasing the difference between the 


class birth-rates.” An extensive bibliography is included. 
pf Bas We 


GOODBYE TO WESTERN CULTURE. By Norman Douglas. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1930. Pp. 241. 

From the mass of dull books turned out by the presses, this volume stands 
out as a notable accomplishment—no other author in recent years has suc- 
ceeded in being dull when writing about such an interesting subject. Ostensibly 
originating as marginal comments made while reading Mother India, the book 
purports to be at least a partial evaluation or indictment of Western civiliza- 
tion; and consequently the author had an unequaled opportunity for the dis- 
play of irony, banter, pity, and downright invective. Yet, confronted with all 
the injustices, stupidities, and tragedies of our civilization, he complains that 
a friend of his was compelled to procure a license in order to build a dog kennel 
on his urban premises, that it is questionable taste to celebrate golden weddings, 
suggesting in public that the celebrators have slept together for fifty years, and 
that we waste considerable good food maintaining as pets useless dogs that soil 
the pavements. Let us be fair, however. Mr. Douglas does mention that in 
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1927 there were thirty-five English brides who were only fifteen years of age, 
that both England and France employ customs inspectors whose manners are 
not admirable, and that the abolition of red-light districts has not converted 
their former visitors to monogamy. At any rate, it is evident that the author 
labored more strenuously to display wit and cleverness than he did to manifest 
sociological erudition. For example, commenting upon the fact that in Europe 
young men occasionally marry older women, he remarks playfully, “Uphill 
work, trying to teach your grandmother to suck eggs. Uphill work!” The in- 
vective, utilizing such terms as “stupidity,” “vulgarity,” and “the de-mascu- 
lization of England,” has little force behind it, and somehow neither bites nor 
stings. Nevertheless, Mr. Douglas has his laugh, and neatly proves his point 
against Western civilization, since he adapted his book to his estimate of his 
audience and is vindicated by the fact that the book is apparently being ac- 


cepted as a brilliant and important essay. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


THE CRITIQUE OF HUMANISM, A SyMpPosiuM. Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. 

New York: Brewer & Warren, 1930. Pp. 364. 

This collection is greatly inferior to Norman Foerster’s Humanism and 
America to which it is the retort discourteous. No matter how closely one scans 
the papers of the thirteen symposiasts, no matter how generously one reads 
between the lines of their bitter-barbed prose, one cannot find many significant 
common factors in their positions. A very mild infusion of scientific logic or, 
failing that, of simple good sense would have saved the editor from supposing 
that because thirteen distinct minds, for thirteen distinct series of reasons, ob- 
ject to Humanism, Humanism is objectionable or likely to be objectionable. 
And yet it is with elation that he found that “they saw the weaknesses of the 
New Humanism from . .. . thirteen different angles; and in looking at this 
blackbird from so many different points of vantage saw him every time differ- 
ently.” Quid multa? 

The contributors are temperamentally repelled by the humanistic emphasis 
upon “the inner check” “the will to refrain” “imaginative wholeness of vision” 
and “decorum.” And they merely parade before us the pageant of their bleed- 
ing hearts. With the exception of Mr. Lewis Mumford whose admirably even- 
handed justice and profound knowledge of the past in American culture make 
his paper very valuable, none of the contributors has got outside his little per- 
sonal world to inquire whether the Humanist formulas point to an acceptable 
conception of the good life or no. There is a treacherous undercurrent of as- 
sumption that if Humanism rejects the present mold of American life, ques- 
tioning whether within a mechanical industrial civilization the good life may 
be realized, Humanism is arid and futile and mistaken. To which it may be 
said that to prove that a movement or a principle is an anachronism is neither 
to prove nor to suggest that it is an error. 

Apart from the other papers in intention and scope is Mr. Bernard Bandler 
II’s account of Paul Elmer More and the External World. Mr. Bandler, who 
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has elsewhere shown a remarkable faculty for throwing a strong new light upon 
obscuré matters, has here explained the principal tangle in Mr. More’s thought, 
going back to his early imaginative prose for a clue. Now when the dust of the 
controversy has settled and one inquires what services it may have rendered to 
American criticism one is tempted to say that the chief of these is the throwing 
into the foreground of Mr. Bandler who in his middle twenties promises to be 
the most effective critic to emerge since Mr. T. S. Eliot began to prove himself 


a later and a subtler Brownell. 
E. K. Brown 


Divorce: As I See Ir. By Bertrand Russell and Others. London: Noel 

Douglas, 1930. Pp. 92. 

So small a volume, which nevertheless aims to offer the opinions of eight 
persons upon such a controversial question as divorce, must of necessity be a 
trifle thin in spots. This is somewhat the case here. In general it may be said 
that the points of view presented are much the same. All are concerned with 
the sociological implications of the contemporary legislation concerning mar- 
riage and divorce. In every essay, it is clear, each contributor realizes the in- 
adequacies of contemporary codes. For the solution of the difficulties various 
means are suggested. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell simply epitomizes his now familiar statements. Fan- 
nie Hurst finds divorce as it operates today “sordid and ugly.” The most im- 
portant way of escape lies in the direction of changed attitudes toward mar- 
riage. It is a question of dealing “logically and humanely” with a sacrament 
that has ceased to be that. Mr. H. G. Wells also thinks of divorce as “inhu- 
man.” But for him the way out of inhumanity is to keep free of a relationship 
that makes divorce necessary. For Mr. Dreiser the Russians have found 
Utopia. Restraint and a three-year apprenticeship are Mr. Warwick Deeping’s 
suggestion. Rebecca West feels that divorce is necessary to give standards to 
marriage. ‘Possible; but not too easy” is M. André Maurois’ admonition. 
Common sense, with “fairness” rather than “faithfulness” as its criterion should 
motivate our considerations in the opinion of Mr. Leon Feuchtwanger. 

Roughly all agree on two points. (1) Divorce ought to be possible. (2) The 
presence of children offers serious complications. 

Merritt H. Moore 


Is AMENDMENT EIGHTEEN TREASON? By Joshua Grozier. Denver: World 

Press, 1930. Pp. 148. Price, $2.50. 

The constitution, thinks Mr. Grozier, was written not in the English, but in 
its very opposite, the American language. To whoever understands this and 
understands American, the constitution declares itself unambiguously. And it 
is palpable, contrary to the agreement of the opposing counsel, Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Root, in Rhode Island v. Palmer, 253 U.S. 350, that Article V does not 
mean that amendments of the nature of additions, i.e., new “ends” not merely 
new “means,” may be enacted by pre-existing legislative bodies. Proposing or 
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ratifying conventions must be called into existence for such amendments. The 
Eighteenth Amendment having been enacted without such conventions, and 
United States functionaries being accountable for their acts, it follows that the 
enactment constituted treason. 

LESLIE MANOCK PAPE 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Robert A. Fal- 
coner, K.C.M.G. Harvard University Press, 1930. Price, $1.00. 

This little volume is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1930. It sketches the devel- 
opment of the thought of immortality from Jewish and classical conceptions 
through European thinking down to the present day. More than half of the 
lecture is devoted to this historical survey. But in the last twenty pages, in 
assessing the trends of present-day thought, the writer takes up the speculative 
problem. His answer is that “individual immortality is based upon this, that 
there is some life worth perpetuating beyond physical death.” These “values in 
the experience of the individual” he considers at some length; but briefly, “the 
hope of immortality is rooted in man’s experience of love, goodness, and 
reason.” 

One might perhaps suggest that the historical treatment would have been 
more complete and significant had it gone back to the nature cults of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Persia. The title limits the investigation to Western civilization; 
but the roots of Western culture lie here. One should not complain that Sir 
Robert’s speculations fall short of proof. Obviously he did not intend to offer 
any such. He claims at the most only that “it is reasonable to hope.” And those 
who come to this brief reading in the tempered mood of the author will find 
much that is stimulating and encouraging. It moves with the order and dig- 
nity which those who know him associate with Sir Robert’s thinking. And it 
concludes with a fine passage: 

Whether or not a local habitation may be found for us, in our future state, among 
the vast spaces of the universe, it is reasonable to hope that those who have sought to 
know, to pursue goodness, and to love their fellows, will find scope for the realization 
of these desires in such measure as transcends our present power to imagine. 

W. A. IRWIN 


THE DAWN OF MopERN THOUGHT—DESsCARTES, LEIBNITZ, Spinoza. S. H. Mel- 

lone. Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 124. 

The title of this compact and readable little volume is misleading. It would 
be much more applicable to the first volume of Preserved Smith’s recent His- 
tory of Modern Culture. It is not an account of the dawn of modern thought. 
It is a singularly lucid exposition of the key conceptions in the philosophies of 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. And as such it is of first-rate value for any- 
one seeking an introduction to these early modern rationalists. 

The plan of the book is simple. It provides an account of each man’s life and 
personality, followed by an exposition of his leading ideas. Thus, the chapter 
on Descartes covers the cartesian method, the cartesian conception of the ma- 
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terial universe, the réle of God as the ground of truth, the relation of mind and 
body, and the subsequent developments of cartesianism at the hands of Geuli- 
nox, Arnauld, and Malebranche. The chapter on Spinoza expounds the doc- 
trines of degrees of knowledge, the ideas of God and eternity, Spinoza’s con- 
ception of the human mind, the nature of morality and the amor intellectualis 
dei. The chapter dealing with Leibnitz reviews the logical basis of monadism, 
the doctrine of substance as energy, the monadalogy, the Leibnitzian view of 
the material world, the relation between body and soul, and the essentials of the 
theodicy. A brief but carefully chosen bibliography of secondary sources is 


supplied for each chapter. 
ALBUREY CASTELL 


JoHN DEWEY: THE MAN AND His PuitosopHy.. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. v-+181. Price, $2.00. 

The speeches and papers delivered at the recent celebration of John Dewey’s 
seventieth birthday are herein made available to a wider audience. Eulogies 
they are, inevitably. Nevertheless they embody excellent presentations and 
evaluations of Dewey’s influence on American life, with respect especially to 
the fields of education, philosophy, and social work. 

Mr. E. C. Moore expounds Dewey’s educational theory, the gist of it being 
“that intellectual work is the conceiving of purposes .... and the assem- 
bling or unearthing or gathering of means with which to accomplish them. Un- 
less the learner is trained to determine his own undertakings, to conceive his 
own problems, to set up his own objectives, he is not being trained to work 
intelligently at all.” 

Dewey has been measurably responsible, according to Mr. J. H. Newlon, 
for a revolution in the schools since 1900. Attention has been directed upon 
the nature and needs of the child rather than upon subject matter. Educators 
have taken over Dewey’s concepts of experience, interest, and effort. Finally, 
the school has been seen as functioning within not without the social process. 
That a similar though slighter revolution abroad is also partly attributable to 
Dewey is the thesis of Mr. I. L. Kandel. | 

Mr. G. H. Mead and Mr. H. W. Schneider speak for the philosophers. Su- 
perimposing upon an interpretation of American culture, with respect to its 
European background, a study of Royce, James, and Dewey, Mr. Mead finds 
that neither Royce nor James was capable of interpreting struggling pioneer 
America and concludes that “in the profoundest sense Dewey is the philosopher 
of America.” Schneider praises Dewey’s empiricism. 

Two papers by Miss Jane Addams and Mr. J. H. Robinson are devoted to 
showing Dewey’s activity in social welfare and his influence on liberal thought. 
Robinson instances the bliss experienced in promised lands by followers of 
Dewey, but by his uncritical acceptance of his own construction of Dewey 
arouses the feeling that the world might be better off if philosophers sought 
refuge in such baskets as Aristophanes provided for Socrates. 

Perhaps the finest thing in the volume is Dewey’s speech of response where- 
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in he looks back over his life and recounts the lessons he has learned. One is 
reminded of the conclusion of Schneider’s fantasy where the great god Pan 
remarks in anticipation of Dewey’s birth, “It may be [the ruin of two perfectly 
good gods] but it may also be the making of a very wise and decent human 
being.” 

LESLIE MANOCK PAPE 


Crescas’ CRITIQUE OF ARISTOTLE. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+-750. 

According to Professor Wolfson, the work of Crescas (1340-1410) marks 
the fruition of the critical attitude and vast learning attained by fourteenth- 
century Jewish scholars. The present volume is an exhaustive study of the 
first book of Crescas’ Or Adonai, and consists of an extensive analysis and 
evaluation of Crescas’ argument, an edited text, an English translation, bib- 
liographies, and exhaustive notes. The notes, which constitute the bulk of the 
volume, collate Crescas’ doctrines with the writings of Jewish and Arabic 
philosophers, Maimonides, Avicenna, Averroes, and others, and represent, in- 
dependently of their relation to Crescas, a valuable study of an interesting and 
important sector of medieval philosophy. Since many of the works to which 
Professor Wolfson refers in the notes are not ordinarily available, the notes 
are a valuable source of information for students not primarily interested in 


Crescas. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


THE SayINGs OF Jesus. By Benjamin Willard Robinson. New York and 

London: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. ix-+-277. Price, $3.00. 

The aim of the author is to interpret the message of Jesus in the setting of 
his day and of the thought of his time. The Sayings are critically sifted. Chap- 
ter ix on “The Ethical Teaching of Jesus” and chapters xii to xiv on “The 
Kingdom of God” and “The Inner Dynamic” are of especial interest to the 
student of ethics who wishes to distinguish the actual teaching of Jesus from the 
doctrinal accretions and interpretations which have overlaid in tradition the 


original message. 
i a > aud 


THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE Jesuits. By René Fiilép-Miller. New York: 

Viking Press, 1930. Pp. xviii+523. Price, $5.00. 

Very few books have the catholicity of interest that is found in this able study 
of the influence of a man and the Holy Order that developed around his name. 
The simplest thing to say about the book is that it is an account of Ignatius 
Loyola and of the Society of Jesus which he founded. But this is not nearly 
enough. It is the story of a man whose indomitable spirit made him a genius 
of leadership. It is the description of the amazing unfolding of this genius 
in an order that through its indigenous vitality spread its influence around the 
world. The roster of the names of those aligned with or against this movement 
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contains those of nearly everyone of importance in the arts and sciences during 
the period of its ascendency. Philosophers, mathematicians, courtisans, and 
churchmen all found their lives influenced by its force. 

Whatever one may think of the activities of the Society, it cannot be denied 
that the Society presents an unparalleled example of the organization of the will 
of every individual to obey, an organization scattered over the whole world, 
whose members act independently in their own spheres of activity, and at the 
same time, when circumstances demand it, are prepared to obey commands. 
Only such an organization, combining the most rigid discipline with individual 
freedom of movement, could have made possible the inner unity of the order and 
its astonishing continuity throughout the centuries in the face of the widest geo- 


graphical dispersal. 
Merritt H. Moore 


THE RELIGION OF JOHN BurroucHs. By Clifford H. Osborn. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. x-+-105. 

This little volume recounts the attempt of a mystical and religious man to 
find the type of communion with the world that was requisite to his personality. 
His training was in a community, and more particularly a family, character- 
ized by extreme conservatism. Of his own accord and under the influence of 
such friends as Walt Whitman he found in nature itself the basis of both his 
life and his belief. The faith of John Burroughs was completely the faith of a 
naturalist. It found its expression through a profound and intimate association 
with the objects of immediate experience as they are presented in nature itself. 

Included is a comprehensive bibliography of Burroughs’ works as they cen- 
ter particularly in this phase of his thought. 

Merritt H. Moore 


St. AUGUSTINE OF Hippo: “THE First Mopern Man.” By Katherine F. 

Mullany. New York: F. Pustet Co., 1930. Pp. x-++196. Price, $1.75. 

St. AUGUSTINE: A STUDY oF His PERSONAL RELIGION. By Eleanor McDou- 
gall. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1929. Pp. 125. Price, $1.50. 

On the twenty-eighth of August, 1930, commemoration was made of the 
fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine of Hippo. The numerous 
books and articles which appeared to mark the occasion bear witness to the 
universal influence which this saint has had upon the ages succeeding his own. 
The two books here reviewed are probably the simplest and most popular of 
those which have issued from the press. 

The first mentioned is what it purports to be, viz., a modest biography of 
the life of the saint. Factually exact and interestingly written it makes no pre- 
tense to be a more than brief synoptic narrative of the principal events to be 
found in the Confessions. The author’s further aim, however, “to present an 
attractive and entertaining character-study of one of the most attractive men 
of all time” could hardly be accomplished without a wider knowledge of the 
writings of Augustine. 
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The second is a more pretentious piece of work. It is disappointing in that 
it fails to carry out the promise implied in the subtitle—A Study of His Personal 
Religion. The last chapter alone deals with his personal religion under the title, 
“The Bhakti of St. Augustine.” The preceding chapters afford a brief survey 
of the times, the conversion and the later life of the African Bishop. Nor does 
the Hindu bhakti, signifying ardent devotion to God, seem particularly well 
chosen. For the writings of Augustine surely indicate that the speculative 
idealism of the Orient which had been transmitted through the Greek was 
about to give place to the practical realism of the Latin. Again it seems futile 
to attempt, as the author has done, to dissociate the personal devotion of the 
saint from his theology and from his philosophy. It may be true that “thou- 
sands who have never read a line of his philosophical and doctrinal treatises 
have followed him along the path of bhakti”; nevertheless he who would explain 
Augustine’s predominating influence must realize that Augustine, the philoso- 
pher, Augustine, the theologian, Augustine, the exegetist, and Augustine, the 


bhakta, are one and inseparable. 
SISTER Mary CELESTE 


JULIEN BENDA AND THE NEw Humanism. By Herbert Read. Number Thirty- 
seven of Washington University Chapbooks, Seattle, 1930. Pp. 33. 
This brochure aims to give American readers some appreciation of the work 
of Julien Benda, the distinguished French critic and man of letters. At the 


same time it undertakes to show similarities and differences between Benda’s 
ideas and the American humanistic movement. 

M. Benda’s critical work has lain along three lines: political, philosophic, 
and aesthetic. References to the various writings of M. Benda make it clear 
that he is quite out of harmony with a large part of our modern political and 
social ideas. Many of the ideals of our civilization are characterized as ration- 
alizations resting on sentiment instead of on genuine reasoning. Modern so- 
ciety has corrupted our contemplative faculties. His philosophic work appears 
to be mainly an attempt to discredit Bergson. From the account given of these 
attacks, we see that M. Benda is an aristocrat, social as well as literary. We 
discern some justice in the accusation that Bergson is a dupe of his metaphors, 
but we are left untouched by the condemnation of Bergson on the ground that 
he has but given us a philosophy of democracy. His work in aesthetics consists 
of attacks on the aesthetic follies of French society. How provokingly incisive 
is that opening sentence in Belphegor: “Present day French society demands 
of works of art that they should give rise to emotions and sensations; but no 
longer understands how to derive any kind of intellectual pleasure from them.” 

Is M. Benda a humanist? It is apparent that M. Benda is not primarily a 
philosopher. He is therefore to be compared with our American literary hu- 
manists of the More and Babbitt type. Such comparison reveals M. Benda to 
be more of a historical humanist than one completely en rapport with the Amer- 
icans. This in spite of the fact that his writings have influenced the American 
literary humanists. The main difference lies in the fact that whereas M. Benda 
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accepts with Spinoza the need of a Sovereign Being absolutely detached from 
the conditions of the phenomenal world, the American humanists find no need 
to make this severance of things divine and things human. The category of the 


human does not really need the concept of the divine. 
E. G. BEWKES 


PHILOSOPHES SAVANTS FRANGAIS DU XX° sIEcLE. Vol. V, La SocioLocie. 
Edité par Daniel Essertier. Paris: Alcan, 1930. Pp. viii+-450. Price, Fr. 30. 


In accordance with the plan of the series, this volume contains brief bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes, followed by extracts from the’ writings of 
thirty-two recent writers in the field of sociology, arranged by schools. A con- 


venient and useful collection. 
ce = baad bs 


SOCIAL AND Economic History OF THE UNITED StaTES. Vol. I, From HANopI- 
CRAFT TO Factory, 1500-1820. By Harry J. Carman. Boston: Heath & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii-+-616. 

Designed as a college text, but interesting to the reader who cares primarily 


for other aspects of American life than the political. 
tras Oe 


INTRODUCTION TO ART. By Dura Brokan Cockrell. New York: Richard R. 

Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. 475. Price, $3.00. 

One might produce a different picture of this book if one were willing to 
judge it from a less significant point of view than the title suggests. It is not im- 
probable that the author herself thought of it in this lesser way; but a reviewer 
must pay deference to the subject whatever the result to the author. From the 
dedication (to “Bay-Boy, My Saddle Horse, who made the supreme sacrifice 
by being struck and killed by an automobile on the evening of July 19, 1929”) 
to the last chapter, this book is all of a piece. Of what piece, the opening sen- 
tence of the last chapter indicates as well as any other; “I thought I should 
surely quote Aristotle or Plato or Ruskin when I came to this final chapter, but 
I have decided on this from George Cram Cook instead.” Another sample: “a 
safe standard is, that if a picture is more than half water it is a marine; con- 
versely, if it is more than half land it is a landscape.”” Mrs. Cockrell wants to 
know why this period should not be called the Golden Age of Industrial Art, 
just as the fifth century B.c. was the Golden Age of Sculpture. “Industrialism 
is upon us, and it is golden literally. Never was the god of gold more powerful. 
The almighty dollar is the wheel that keeps things going.” In addition to con- 
stant gems of this sort, the book is marred by a loose chattiness, and maintains 
a high level of inaccuracy, orthographic, historical, and aesthetic. 


There is an excellent bibliography. 
H. R. MacCattum 
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ESQUISSES DE PHILOSOPHIE CRITIQUE. By A. A. Spir. Introduction by Leon 
Brunschvig. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 167. 


Spir’s originality is the profound sort which comes from long meditation on 
the history of philosophical problems, and results in illuminating re-formula- 
tions. There are here strains of Cartesian and Kantian thought, echoes of 
Schopenhauer, Pascal, and others, but the whole vitally synthesized, from 
within. 

To begin with, Descartes’ God apparently was not so very truthful, since he 
deceives us into taking our sensations for those objects which, it is true, they 
represent, but which they are not. Material substance and individual minds 
alike are merely phenomena; insist though you may that they are bene fundata 
the important thing is that they constitute a systematically organized decep- 
tion, and the facing of this fact must be the starting point of philosophy. Ev- 
erything happens as if there were a world of material objects, and as if we were 
real individuals, but we have risen to the point where we can see that that is 
only because the deception is so complete, the dice so admirably loaded. 

Turning to our internal experience, which cannot be explained by any 
philosophy which is derived simply from the experience of bodies (i.e., from a 
part of that experience itself), we discover that man judges and condemns real 
things, and asserts that they ought not to be. This has no sense unless he 
possesses a “normal” nature, in addition to his “natural” nature. He may of 
course err in such judgments, but that itself is just one of the things to be con- 
demned. Developed, this leads to the central thesis that physical nature is the 
abnormal; e.g., the natural man with his naive egoism is an anomaly, since 
individuality itself is a deception, and our real “center of gravity’ lies outside 
and above our own personality. Nature is everywhere anomalous, moral life 
alone is “normal.” Thus again the “natural” laws of thought (association) 
cannot lead to science, nor the “natural” laws of conduct (self-preservation) to 
morality. 

We may only sketch the powerfully outlined and coherent set of answers to 
some of the main problems, resulting from these assumptions. 

1. Perception: A perception is a complete illusion; a hallucination an im- 
perfect one. 

2. Theology: God is a purely. moral power, pure goodness and truth, hence 
not the creator of the world. Thus it is the world, not God, that is unintelli- 
gible, and irrational. 

3. Freedom: To follow norms is to be free; thus liberty of knowledge 
(science) like that of moral action implies a non-physical force—persuasion, 
based on the recognition that the true and good alone have the right to exist. 

4. Mind-Body: Nature being abnormal, it is in diseased conditions, etc., 
where man approaches nearest to exhibiting uniformities of succession and co- 
existence, that the physiologist is able to correlate the workings of the mind 
with those of the brain; on the other hand in the “normal” state, such correla- 
tion is almost absent, or negligible. 
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We owe Alcan a debt for reprinting this admirable book, first published in 
1887, and could wish that it, as well as Spir’s main work, Denken und Wirk- 
lichkeit, were made accessible to the English-reading public. 

H. R. MacCattum 


RATIONAL INpucTION. By Homer Dubs. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1930. Price, $4.50. . 

This ambitious survey of logic and epistemology is another indication that 
the weight of philosophic opinion is progressively favoring Whewell rather 
than Mill on the main issue between them. Dr. Dubs argues at length and 
with considerable cogency that the rational or systematic element in induction 
is of basic importance and that the restriction of inductive reasoning to merely 
empirical connections is a major cause of contemporary confusions on this sub- 
ject. His own view is that “rational induction,” including the three stages of 
hypothesis, deduction, and verification, and depending for its validity on the 
extent and variety of the verification of systematic or rational connections over 
the widest possible range of investigation, is the basic method of reasoning, 
quite capable of achieving certainty on its own account and without appeal to 
any other assumptions or methods than its own. In the course of his analysis 
he touches on most of the traditional problems of induction and deduction, 
oftén in enlightening fashion. It is highly regrettable, however, that he has 
chosen to announce his results in so apocalyptic a fashion. The sweeping con- 
demnation of other methods of attaining truth, the almost melodramatic ap- 
pearance of “rational induction” as the sole and exclusive savior of philosophy 
from scepticism, the very cavalier refusal to come to terms with probability 
save in the subsidiary form it takes in statistical reasoning, all these tend to 
place a burden upon the intrinsically modest and workable method of induc- 
tion which Dr. Dubs is describing that it is hardly able to bear. And his an- 
nouncement that induction so interpreted can ‘achieve certainty sounds much 
more revolutionary and dubious than it really is, since in the sense in which 
Dr. Dubs defines certainty hardly anyone would deny that some inductive 
hypotheses can achieve it. It seems to this reviewer that the author has at- 
tempted somewhat rashly to expand a useful logical idea into a system of 
philosophy. But it is a useful idea, though hardly as novel as the author ap- 
pears at times to suppose, and its elaboration will doubtless prove of value to 
students who specialize in this field of investigation. 

ARTHUR E. MurpHy 


Humanistic Locic ror THE Minp In ACTION. By Oliver L. Reiser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930.. Pp. x-+-326. Price, $3.00. 


Here is another elementary textbook in logic which attempts to present a 
modern approach to the subject via the instrumentalistic interpretation of 
thought. It seems to the reviewer, however, that Professor Reiser diverges from 
orthodox instrumentalism by giving thought more autonomy. Though he 
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tends on the whole to treat thought as a mere means, there are indications of 
the view that thought may be self-analytical and thus its own end. 

Professor Reiser attempts to cover the usual topics, primarily formal logic 
and scientific method (he has also a suggestive discussion of the relation be- 
tween logic and the other sciences). Hence his humanism tends to get segre- 
gated in Part One and remains wholly an “approach”—it is left behind as soon 
as the discussion of logical questions is undertaken. His analysis of the thought 
process (Part III, chap. i) follows Dewey in the main, but is largely irrelevant 
to his discussion of formal logic (remainder of Part III), scientific method 
(Part IV), and the function of logic as a science (Part II). Pedagogically, his 
treatment of scientific method is the best portion of the book. The discussion of 
formal logic is too technical and contains too little illustrative material for be- 
ginners, and the treatment of the relation of logic to the other sciences would, I 
fear, mean little to a student having a scanty background in this field. 

The book concludes with questions, exercises, bibliography, and index. 
EveRETT W. HALi 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REASONING: AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. 2d ed., revised. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1930. 

THE FIELD oF PHILOSOPHY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSO- 
PHIES. By Joseph A. Leighton. 4th ed., revised. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1930. 

The additions and changes that have been incorporated into the revised edi- 
tions of these standard works do not call for extended notice in a journal of 
ethics. Professor Robinson says in part: 

A discussion of the relation of the pattern concept of gestalt psychology to the im- 
plicative system has ben added to chapter one. An account of the Dewey Decimal 
System has been added to the chapter on definition and division. The chapter on 
statistical methods has been revised to distinguish natural from artificial sampling, 
and to include an exposition of the Pearson formula for determining the coefficient 
of correlation. The chapter on analogy now ends with a discussion of circumstantial 
evidence. Each set of exercises has been replaced by what I hope is a better set, and 
the bibliography has been brought down to date. 


Professor Leighton says in part: 

In the present revision I have aimed to give a more adequate sketch of scientific 
backgrounds of modern and contemporary philosophy and a fuller account of the 
most significant modern and contemporary philosophies for the English-speaking 
reader. The chief additions made are new chapters on The Physical Realm, on The- 
ories of Mind, on Whitehead’s Philosophy ; and new material has been added to the 
chapters on The Problem of Reality, Theories of Life and Evolution, Dualism, Ma- 
terialism, Idealism, Mind-Body, Realism, Mechanism, The Philosophy of History and 
Progress in Philosophy. A glossary of more than one hundred philosophical terms 


has been added. 
j Ree. 
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